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PREGAGE. 


Some excuse is needed for adding another to the 
very large number of elementary manuals of English 
History; the author trusts it may be found in 


(i) the plain and easy language of this text-book ; 


(ii) the excision of many usual details, especially 
concerning the remote past; 


(iii) the addition of a simple chapter on Euro- 
pean history ; 


(iv) the specific instructions regarding the dates 
and facts to be definitely committed to memory. 


For the rest, it is trusted that the statement of 
controversial issues is fair, while such lessons as 
history can teach, so far as they come within the 
comprehension of the young, are sufficiently 
indicated. 


Teachers are invited to notice that (i) the dates 
provided in the margin are merely for reference; a 
list of dates which boys should learn will be found 
in an appendix; (ii) the concluding paragraphs of 
each chapter ( following the bar) are supplementary 
to the others and need not be taught on a first 


reading of the book. 


V1 | PREFACE. 


The illustrations are due to the energy and 
enterprise of the publishers. It is believed that 
they illustrate the development of English life in- 
every aspect, from the earliest times to the present 
day. ‘Teachers should make every use- of them; 
explaining them in detail to their classes. 
Especially they should point out which are con- 
temporary drawings, and explain that though such 
drawings may not satisfy modern ideas of art, they 
certainly show us what things were actually like in 
the past. 
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LOOKING BACK. 


1. This earth on which we live is a very old 
place; for countless millions of years it has been 
circling round the sun. There have not always 
been men upon it, and we cannot say when first 
they came here or how they came. But we know 
that long ages have passed since that time, for 
sometimes under the rocks and clay of the earth 
we find the bones of ancient men, which were 
buried there in very early days. We can partly 
make out how old they are by considering how 
much the earth has changed since they were laid 
there, and thus it appears that there were men 
like ourselves living here more than a hundred 
thousand years ago. 


2. We know little about the lives of these men. 
We do not know what their colour was nor what 
language they spoke, what clothes they wore nor 
what food they ate. _ But it is likely that they lived 
on the fruit of the woods and the flesh of wild ani- 
mals; they dwelt in caves, and the few tools which 


The earth 
a very old 
place. 


Ancient 
men. 
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they had were made of stone. For thousands of 
years such men lived and died, and there was little 
change in their lives. But slowly they began to 
improve things. They made better tools, they learn- 
ed to cultivate the ground, they built houses, and 
they built also places for the worship of God. Some 
of these are still left; all over the world there are 
rings of huge stones which these early men used 
for religious meétings. One ol these rings @iesin 

Stone England; it is called Stonehenge. We do not know 

henge. when it was made or who made it or what kind of 
worship was held there. We can only look at it 
and wonder, and ask ourselves, how did they move 
these huge stones? 


3. We know nothing then about the /isfory of 

Nothing these men. We do not know the history of any 
cen tne part of the world till we know the name of some 
history of people who have lived there, and the names and 
eae deeds of their great men. We must be sure that 
these men really lived, and we must know some- 

thing about their dates. So we see that the history 

of a country may not go very far back. The history 

of England does not go so far back as the time 

when Stonehenge was built; it begins, as we shall | 


see, much later. 


4. How do we find out the history of a country ? 
Sources IN Some countries men have written down what 
of history. happened in their own lives, in order to leave a 
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record for those who came after them. But very 
often in early days we have no such record. We 
find however inscriptions on buildings, telling us 
who built them and why they were built; we dig up 
old coins out of the earth and learn from them the 
names of kings and of countries they ruled over. 
In later times we have the papers on which Govern- 
ments set down their laws and their accounts, the 
letters which one Government sends to another, and 
the reports of officials. To-day we have newspapers 
and many other places where we can find infor- 
mation if we wish to write the history of any land 
and people. 


5. If we wish to do so, let us try to write it truth- 
fully. We must not be afraid of taking trouble. To 
read old papers in old forgotten languages is hard 
and slow work, but history would never have been 
written if there had not been men willing to do 
such work. Moreover, trouble and patience are 
not enough; a historian should also be fair and 
just. He often has to write about foreign people, 
about people who have fought with his own people 
and sometimes defeated them, about men whose 
character and opinions he does not like. He 
must not hide anything that is good in such men 
or people, nor must he hide the faults of his own 
countrymen. We too, who read history, should 
read it with the same care and honesty. 


How 
history 
should be 
written. 


The 
position 
of the 
island of 
Britain. 


Britain 
2000 
years ago. 


CHAP TER i. 
ANCIENT BRITAIN. 


I) det stake avmap,. ior wer shouldaie es 
read history without a map at our side; let us take 
amap- and ‘look: at the title island. of Bricinsssl 
lies very ear the Coast of Purope, so near imate 
man can just swim across the channel that divides 
it from the mainland. Although it is so near, how- 
ever, Britainis stillanisland. This has always been 
a good thing for the people who have lived there. 
It has not been easy for foreigners to invade the 
country, and the people of England have not suffer- 
ed so.much from war as other peoples have done. 
Being always near the water they have learned to 
build ships and to face the dangers of the sea; 
they ~have long been the chief traders and mer 
chants of the world. 


2. It we could see Britain as: it was: two thous 
sand years ago we should find it was a much wilder 
country than it is to-day. The whole island was 
covered with forests ; there were no cultivated fields, 
no roads and no towns. There were no large ani- 
mals, like the lion and tiger of India, but there were 
troops of deer roaming about the forests and packs 
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of dangerous wolves. The inhabitants were few in 
number. They called themselves Britons. They 
lived chiefly on milk and the flesh of animals, with the 
skins of which they clothed themselves. They were 
divided into many tribes, each of which had its own 
chief, and they were often at war with each other. 

3. These Britons could not write, and we should 
have known nothing about them or their history if 
they had not been attacked by a great Roman general 
named Cesar. He came from the city of Rome, 
~ far away in Italy, which had sent him to make war 
on the Gauls, the people of France. After he had 
conquered these he looked across the Channel and 
made up his mind that he would invade Britain. 
He did so twice, in two summers, one after the 
other; and he landed on the southern coast and 
marched into the country as far as the Thames. 
The soldiers of his army were strong and brave and 
well-disciplined men, and he himself was a very 
great general. He overcame the Britons and took 
tribute from them. However, he did not return to 
the island, though he wrote an account of it, and 
from him the people of Britain have learned all they 
know to-day about their first forefathers. 


oe Sex syere! hundred years after this the Romans 


did not invade Britain again. At last however they 
returned; they conquered the land thoroughly and 


Roman 
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Julius 
Cesar, 
se, 
55. 
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ruled over it for three hundred years. These were 
years of prosperity for Britain. The Romans made 
long straight roads across the country, roads of 
stone, hard and level, so that men could travel 
easily. They planted fruit trees and sowed corn and 
they built beautiful houses. Parts of these houses 
are still left and may be seen in England to-day. 


5. But they did not govern, the northerige 
of the island. That part is very mountainous and 
cold and wet, so they left it alone. They built two 
walls across the middle of the island, to keep the 
people of the north from attacking them. These 
people called themselves Gaels; they spoke the 
language of the old Britons, and the same language, 
Gaelic, is still spoken in the North of Britain to- 
day. A language very like it is spoken in another 
part of Britain, the far West, Wales. This also 
is a mountainous country and some of the British 


tribes lived there among the mountains unconquered 


The end — 
of Roman 
rule in 
Britain, 
410. 


by the Romans. The rest of the Britons in Eng- 
land took the language and manners and dress of 
the Romans. | 


6. After three hundred years, however, the Ro- 
mans were obliged to leave Britain. They were 
themselves attacked by the nations of Northern 
Europe, and they had to bring back their soldiers 
from Britain to defend Italy and the city of Rome. 
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FROM THE BUST IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
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ENGLAND DURING THE ROMAN PERIOD. 
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They were overcome by their enemies; and the 
empire of Rome, which she had ruled so long, was 
divided between the French and the Germans. 


7. The old Britons had a religion of their own, The 
and priests, whom they called Druids. When the ae y 
Romans came to Britain they too had an old reli- Britons. 
gion; they worshipped many gods, of whom the 
chief was named Jupiter. But while they were in 
Britain the new religion of Christianity was founded 
in Jerusalem by Christ, and it soon began to spread 
among the Romans and their subjects. When the The 


ate i Brito 
Romans left Britain most of them were Christians may 
and most of the Britons became Christians also. Christians. 


8. The chief cities of England during the Roman Tne chief 
period were London, Chester and York, which were a 
all connected by very good roads. At the present 
day the chief remains of the Romans are (i ) the 
Roman wall from the Solway Firth to the Tyne; 

(ii) the Roman baths at Bath, where there were 
some natural warm springs, round which the 
Romans made a building. 
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CHAPTERGI 
THE SAXONS. 


1. When the Romans left Britain, it was a 
peaceful and prosperous country, but it was quite 
unable to defend itself against its enemies. These 
enemies were the same nations of Northern Europe 
who were fighting against Rome herself. It was 
not long before some of them invaded Britain. 
They came from the country between the Elbe and 
the Rhine, and their chief tribes were the Angles 
and the Saxons. They were different people trom 
the old Britons, who were short men with dark hair. 
The Angles and the Saxons had light hair and blue 
eyes; their language we call Anglo-Saxon ; it was dif- 
ferent both from that of the Britons and from Latin. 
They had never been conquered by the Romans, so 
they had not the civilization of Rome; they were 
simply fierce wandering soldiers, who came to 
Britain to plunder the fields and cities which the 
Romans had made there. 


2. lribe aiter tribe of the Anglo-Saxons camie 
to Britain. They gave the Britons no peace, slay- 
ing them, making them into slaves and driving 
them back into the mountains of Wales. It is said 
that one British prince for a time resisted them, 
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King Arthur, who ruled the west of Britain. But 
we do not know if such a king really lived or not, 
and we can scarcely say he belongs to /istory. 
We do know that the Anglo-Saxons triumphed, and 
the south part of Britain soon became known as 
England, or Angle-land, the land of the English. 


‘3. About the same time the North of the island 
became known as Scotland, and it was united under 
a Scotch king. The Angles and the Saxons never 
made their way through the mountains of the North. 


4. The Anglo-Saxons divided England at first 
into many kingdoms and fought a great deal among 
themselves. But after four hundred years of fight- 
ing the whole country passed under the rule of one 
king, and it has never been divided again since. 


5. We have said that the Romans brought 
Christianity to Britain, and we must now learn 
something about the Christian Church. The word 
‘Church’ has two meanings. (i) Weuse itasa 
name for all those who follow the religion of Christ ; 
these people form the Christian Church. (ii) We 
use it also as a name for a building where Christians 
worship ; this we call a ‘church’, 


6. After the death of Christ the power to rule the 
Church belonged to men called ‘Priests,’ who 
also taught people their religious duties and per- 
formed for them the ceremonies of religion. Among 
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the priests there were some of higher rank called 
bishops; each bishop ruled over a part or district 
of the Church, and he had a church of his own 
called a cathedral. The priésts were oi manica 
and they had of course no children; if a man wished 
to become a priest he went to a bishop and asked 
the bishop to make him a priest. This the bishop 
had power to do. The chief bishop of the Church 
was the Bishop of Rome, who became so powerful 
that all the Christian Church in the west of Europe 
obeyed him... He received the Wide “ors eae 
which is the Italian word for father, because he 
was considered the Head and Father of the Church. 


7. When the Romans left Britain they” tem 
behind them the Christian Church, with bishops and 
priests and churches everywhere. The Saxons 
however, when first they reached the country, 
were not Christians. They worshipped gods of their 
own, after whom the days of the week are still, 
called... “Sunday. means the day) Gi tee. aem 
‘Monday’, the day of the Moon; and ‘ Wednesday’, 
the day of Odin. They killed the Christian priests 
and destroyed the Christian churches and for a time 
Christianity disappearedfrom England. But slowly, 
in course of many years, the Saxons became Chris- 
tians. The Bishop of Rome, the Pope, sent mis- 
sionaries to teach them, and other missionaries 
came from the island of Ireland, of which we shall 
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speak presently. Thus England, as well as Scot- 
land, became Christian again. 


8. The greatest of the Saxon kings was Alfred. 
He was a just and pious man; a friend of peace 
and progress. He built many schools and churches ; 
improved the laws, and caused a history or chro- 
nicle of the Anglo-Saxon people to be written. He 
was always in very poor health, but he was one of 
the most hard-working of our kings, and no name 
is more loved or honoured in our history. It is a 
thousand years since he lived, but his descendants 
have always ruled over England; King George V. is 
a descendant of Alfred. 


9. Alfred loved peace, but during many years of 
his reign he was greatly troubled by war. For the 
same thing that happened to the Britons before now 
happened to the Saxons ; when they became civilis- 
ed, they were attacked by an uncivilised people, the 
Danes. These lived near the country where the 
Saxons first came from; they were much like 
the first Saxons. They were fierce soldiers, who 
came to England, as the Saxons had done, to plun- 
der the land. They sent long narrow boats full of 
soldiers, who sailed up the rivers, till they reach- 
edthetowns. These they burned and plundered and 
then they sailed away again. At last some of them 
settled in the East of England, and there was much 
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war between them and the Saxons. Alfred fought 
them formany years. He built a fleet, to meet them 
on the sea, and at last he overcame them by land. 
Afterwards he allowed many of them to settle peace- 
fully in the East of England and persuaded them 
to become Christians. 


10. After the death of Alfred there were iresh 
invasions of the Danes; they even conquered the 
Saxons for a time and there were two Danish kings 
of England. One of them was named Canute. 
Fortunately, he was a brave and wise man; he kept 
the country at peace and he was respected both by 
ie DoxOns anid ihe wanes, 


11. «When the Saxons settled in. Englandiethe, 
used to live together in small bands wherever they 
found good soil and water. They sowed the land 
near them and gathered the crop every year; sou; 
the land was always the common property of the 
whole settlement. No one was ever allowed to call 
any piece of it his own. In the land that was not 
sown, the jungle, as we should call it in India, 
every one was allowed to hunt. 


12. Each settlement governed itself. The free- 
men of the settlement held meetings, and consi- 
dered what crops they would plant and tried any 
one who had broken the laws. The laws were 
made by a meeting of freemen from the whole 
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nation, named the Witan-gemoot, or Meeting of 
Wise Men, which was called together by the king. 


13. After the Saxons became Christians there 
were founded in England many monasteries. A 
monastery is a place where religious men live to- 
gether, spending most of their time in the worship 
of God. Such men are called monks, and we must 
not forget that the monks taught the world many 
things besides religion. They were great builders 
and gardeners, and made all the books that were 
readin those days. They wrote them very carefully 
with quill pens on sheets Of parchment, which have 
lasted so well that many of them are as good to-day 
as when they were made, though they are over a 
thousand yearsold. All the schools were kept by the 
monks, and the monasteries were the only places 
where the traveller could stay at night in safety. 


14. For many years there were seven Saxon 
kingdoms in England, of which the chief were 
Northumbria, Mercia and Wessex. Northumbria, 
as we see from the name, included all the country 
North of the Humber; Mercia occupied all the 
midlands of England; and Wessex almost all the 
country South of the Thames. It was a king of 
Wessex, Egbert, who became the first king of 
the whole of England. 
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15. We must think of Canute as the king not 

Canute. only of England but of Denmark and Norway. 
As he could not be always in England he made 

some of his followers Far/s or rulers over part of 

the country. This title has continued since his day. 


16. The last Saxon king of England before the 

Edward Conquest was Edward the Confessor. He was a 
i good and pious man but not strong enough for a 
1042- king. While he was on the throne many Normans 
1068. came to England and took service under him, and 
thus they found out that it was a rich desirable 


country and they began to think of conquering it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE NORMANS. 


1. We have seen the island of Britain invaded 
by the Romans, the Saxons, and the Danes; we The 

1 Pg er ter Norman 
shall now see it invaded once more, by the Nor- ,. scion. 
mans, and that will be the last invasion in its 
history. Who were the Normans? 


The name means ‘North Men’, and the Nor- 
mans were people much like the Danes, who lived Who were 
to the North of Denmark, in the peninsula of oe 
Scandinavia. About the time when the Danes 
first invaded England the Normans began to send 
out their soldiers, or Vikings, to plunder the coun- 
tries of Southern Europe. They went as far as 
the Mediterranean, for they were very brave adven- 
turous men, and for three hundred years they terri- 
fied the coasts of Europe. But at last most of them 
settled down in a part of France, called after them 
Normandy. Here they became Christians, and 
they gave up their old language, which was like 
that of the Danes, and they spoke French. 

2. A little while after the death of Canute the 
Normans were ruled by a leader or ‘ Duke’ named Duke 
William, and he determined to make himself King Wiliam. 
of England. He got together a fleet of little boats, 
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crowded his men into them and crossing the Chan- 
nel landed near the port of Hastings. The king oi 
England at the time was Harold. He was a great 
general and a brave soldier, and he fought against 
William one of the longest and hardest battles in 
history. The Saxons fought on foot, armed with 
axes and heavy swords, standing in a close line 
behind their shields. “The Normans brought many 
archers to the field, and their chief warriors rode.on 
horseback. They charged the Saxon line many 
times in vain, till at last William ordered them to 
pretendtorunaway. When theydid this the Saxons 
broke up their line to pursue them, and while they 
were in confusion the Norman horsemen turned 
and attacked them. Thus the Saxons were beaten, 
and by the end of the day Harold with most of 
his soldiers lay dead upon the field. 


3. William was then crowned King of England, 
on Christmas Day, 1066 A. D. For some years 
afterwards he was still busy fighting against the 
Saxons who rose more than once in rebellion 
against his rule. He was quite merciless in war, 
and in the North of England he killed men, women 
and children till the land became a desert. But 
he taught the Saxons that it was not wise to 
resist the Normans any more, and after a few 
years war came to an end. 
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4. In peace William was a just ruler. He kept william 
the Saxon laws, and he was a good friend of the 7°? 
Church. He caused a book to be written, in which oe 
the names of all freemen were entered, with a 

\ statement of their land and property. This was 
done in order that every man might be taxed 
according to his wealth. The name of this book 
is Domesday Book; for ‘Doom’ means ‘Judg- The 
ment,’ and the book was intended to help the king Pomes- 
{ea | day Book, 
in judging how much each man ought to pay. Like 
King Alfred’s Chronicle, Domesday Book is very 
useful to us now, for we learn from it what Eng- 


land was like in those days. 


5. Though the Saxons kept their old laws, they 
lost a great deal by the Norman conquest. Many 
of them became slaves. They lost their share in 
the common land, for the Conqueror gave much witiam’s 
‘of the best land to his friends, and almost all the area 
. : _  , With the 
rest he kept for himself. He called this the King’s axons. 
forest, and the Saxons could no longer go and 
hunt in it, as they used to do. So for many years 


the Saxons had a hard and often a miserable life. 

6. We must remember that William was king 
not only of England, but of Normandy in France. Death of 
He was often abroad, travelling in Normandy and ese 
keeping order there. He was killed in a little a 
war in France. 
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7. The Normans who were now settled in Eng- 
lati Were a Ace Oleieadl Mien 
(i) They were tall and strong in person, and 
lovers of war. Their chief warriors were called 
Knights. These fought on horseback, with lance 
and sword, and they were covered with heavy ar- 
mour, made of either steel plates or a net work 
Pie steel ae iainis. 

(ii) These knights lived on estates or lands of 
their own, which were given to them by the King. 
In return for their lands they promised to be faithful 
to the King and help him in his wars. Some 
times, however, they forgot this promise, and 
quarrelled with the King and fought against him. 
In fact the Norman kings had much trouble with 
their barons, as the largest landholders were called 
The barons wished to build great castles, where 
they could lodge in safety, fighting each other when 
they wished and often plundering the poor who 
lived near them. The kings did not like their barons 
to build these castles, and a strong king would 
make the barons pull them down. 

(iii) The chief amusement of these barons in 
peace was hunting; they were fond of music too, 
and they had minstrels to sing to them in their cas- 
tles. They admired fine buildings, and the Norman 
clergy covered England with magnificent churches. 
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‘The Saxons had no such buildings, and we may 

say that in every way the Normans were a stronger, 

more active and grander people than the Saxons. 

\ 8. This table shows the three Norman kings 

and their connection with the House of Anjou. 
William I. 





William I. Henry I. 
Matilda — The Count of Anjou 


Henry Il. 


Richard I. a 
9. William II. was a harsh ruler, but a great The 
soldier, like his father. Henry I. was also a soldier Successors 
Badan able king. He ruled England «well: and. wmisee 
was called by the English themselves “ The Lion 
of Righteousness.” His only son was drowned 
in the English Channel, and his daughter Matilda 
had a long fight for the throne with her cousin 
Stephen. England fell into misery ; the great nobles 
ill-treated the poor and the land had no rest till 
another strong king, Henry II., rose up to keep 


order again. 
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10. The plan of giving land to men on condition 
that they should fight for the king is called the 
‘Feudal System’. ‘Feudal’ means, ‘connected 
with a fief,” and a fief is a piece of land given to a 
man on condition that he shall fight for the king. 
William took care to give his great nobles their 
fiefs in different parts of England, so that each 
of them had his own men scattered all over the 
country and could not easily bring them together 
to fight for him. 


11. In time of peace the knights enjoyed a 
war-like amusement called ‘tilting’. Two knights 
were said ‘to tilt’ when, clothed in their armour, 
they rode on horseback at each other, with long 
spears in their hands, trying to see which could 
thrust the other from. his horse. . Sometimes many 
knights gathered for a number of these tilts, and 
the gathering was called a tournament. As the 
knights were shut up in their armour they could 
not be recognised by their faces, but each knight 
carried a sign painted on AG Shield, called a 
coat-of-arms. 

Later on, it became the rule for a son t0 cary 
his. father’s coat-of-arms, and thus each noble 


family had its own coat-of-arms, and noble families 
still use them to-day. 


KOETAE Leebe 
THE HOUSE OF ANJOU. 
HENRY Il. 1154 To 1189. 


1. Anjou is a part of France near Normandy, 
and the baron who ruled over it ( the Count of Henry II. 
Anjou ) married the daughter of a Norman king. 
Their son was named Henry and he became King 
of England as Henry II].—Henry the Second. He 1154. 
was also descended from the old Saxon kings of 
England. 


2. He married a French lady who was heiress 
to a large province of France, and his son married A power- 
another French heiress, so that altogether he ruled ' “'"® 
over more than half of France. He was one of 
the most powerful kings in Europe. 


3. He was the first English king to attack 
Ireland, and we must now take a look at the history The early 
of thatisland. At the time when Cesar crossed the pain 
Channel, the people of Ireland were much like the 
people of Britain .and lived in much the same way. 

They called themselves Irish and they used a 
language, Erse, which is still spoken in Ireland 
to-day. They were heathens, but a great Irish saint 


named Patrick preached Christianity to them, and 400. 
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they became Christians. We have seen that they 
themselves sent Christian missionaries to preach 
to the Saxons. 


4. ‘Later on, the island was. invaded by era. 
Danes, and many fierce and bloody battles were 
fought between the ‘Irish and ‘the Danes ame 
Danes at last were beaten, but the Irish were left 
very weak and divided into many little bands with 
small princes of their own. 


5. -The Saxons never entered Ireland, but the 
Normans did so, and many Norman barons seized 
pieces of land and built castles there? Ad dees 
Henry II. went over himself and proclaimed himself 
king of both the Normans and the Irish’ “since 
however, he could not stay to keep order, there was 
no peace between the Normans and the Irish, and 
for long afterwards there was nothing but war and 
trouble in the island. 


6. England was more fortunate, for Henry II. 
was a wise and hardworking ruler, and no king has 
done more for the country. Let us see what he did. 


In the time of the Saxons, as we have seen, 
men who were accused of a crime were tried by the 
freemen of the village. When the Normans came, 
the right of trying them was given to the great 
barons. As the Normans were fond of fighting, 
they often made the accused man fight his accuser, 
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to see which of them was right. They thought God 
would help the right side, and, if the accused man 
were innocent, he would win. This was called 
Trial by Battle. But we can see that very often the 
wrong man won, simply because he was stronger 
than the other. Now Henry Il. changed this. In 
the first place he chose his own judges and sent 
them round the country to try cases. Secondly, he 
ordered them, when they held a trial, to summon a 
body of freemen to decide if the accused man was 
guilty or not. If the freemen found that he was 
guilty the judge pronounced sentence on him. The 
body of freemen was called a jury. Ever since that 
time this has been the mode of trial in England; 
the king’s judges have gone round the country, 
and every accused man has had the right to be 
tried by a jury. This is the best plan of trial that 
men have yet invented. 


7. The chief trouble of Henry Il.’s reign was a 
quarrel between him and the priests of the Church. 
We have seen how much the priests did to help 
and raise the country, but at the same time they 
gained a great deal of power for themselves. At 
the Norman Conquest they had gained the right to 
be tried in their own courts if they were accused 
of any crime. So a priest could only be tried by 
priests, and it sometimes happened that a priest 
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who was guilty was not properly punished. Be- 
sides, no priest could be put to death for any crime. 
Now Henry Il. thought that his own judges ought 
to try the priests, and they ought to be punished 
in the same way as other men. He ordered that 
this should be so, but the priests had a stout leader 
in Thomas Becket, the Bishop of Canterbury, who 
refused to submit to the King. The quarrel went 
on for many years, and at last Becket was murdered 
in his own cathedral by four knights who were 
friends of the King. The people of England were 
angry at this, and they looked on: Becket asa 
‘martyr’, a man who had died in defence of religion. 
They forgot that Henry had not intended to harm 
religion, but only to strengthen the laws of the 
country. They remembered only Becket’s unhappy 
death, and when the Pope declared him +a saint 
they made pilgrimages to his tomb in Canterbury 
cathedral. Henry even thought it best to go there 
himself and allow himself to be beaten with rods, as 
a sign of sorrow for Becket’s death. As for the 
priests, they kept the right to be tried in their own 
courts for hundreds of years after Henry’s time. 


8. It was in Henry’s reign that the Normans 
and Saxons began to live as friends together and 


live as forgot the long wars between them and the Conquest. 
iriends. From this time we shall speak of Normans and 


Saxons no longer, but of the English people. 
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9. At the same time the English language was 
born. It was the child of the Saxon and the 
Norman-French languages, and parts of it belonged 
to each Some one has said that, if we compare 
English to a house, the nails and glue in the house 
are Saxon and the bricks Norman. This means 
that many names of things are Norman, while the 
words that join them, like ‘is’ and ‘to’, are 
Saxon. 


‘ 


10. Henry Il. was not only a good king but a kind 
father. Hehad however much trouble with his sons. 
They rose in rebellion against him more than once, 
and many of the barons in England and France 
joined them. Henry put down their rebellions and 
forgave his sons, but they rose against him till the 
last, and the old King died, after thirty-five years on 
the throne, full of grief and disappointment. 


11. The House of Anjou are also known as the 
Plantagenets, for the plantagenet is a little yellow 
flower which they took as the sign of their family. 

The kings of this house were : 


Henry If, Edward I. 

Richard | Edward II. 
John Edward III. 
Henry Ill. Richard II. 
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12. Henry Il.’s French dominions were these :— 
(i) Normandy, which had belonged to the Con- 
queror ; 

(ii) Anjou, which belonged to his father ; 

(iii ) Aguifaine, which belonged to his wife ; 

(iv) Brittany, whichbelonged to the wife of his son. 
These made up the whole of France west of the 

IOire-and, tne Seite, 


13. Thomas Becket was only an ordinary priest, 
whom Henry Il. raised because he thought he would 
help him to govern the country as he wished. He 
made him Archbishop of Canterbury, which is the 
highest post in the English Church. Up till then 
Becket had been. a triend. ov the Kine ioure aime 
that he opposed him and tried to increase the 
power of priests. 


14. The King of Scotland in Henry II.’s time 
was William the Lion. He was a great soldier, 
and thought himself strong enough to attack Henry. 
He was defeated, however, and taken prisoner, 
and before he was set free was obliged to acknow- 
ledge Henry as his superior and himself as 
Henry's subject. This acknowledgment was called 
‘homage; William ‘did homage’ to Henry for 
his crown. Henry also claimed as English land 
the South of Scotland, as far as Edinburgh, and till 
the time of Bruce this really belonged to England. 
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Pe etenard | wasihe eldestson oi Henry ll.” He 
was a tall handsome man, with fine blue eyes; 
one of the greatest soldiers and leaders of soldiers 
in Europe. He cared little about the good govern- 
ment of his realm; all his heart was in war. 
During the ten years of his reign he spent only a 
few months in England and he could not speak 
English, but the English people admired his courage 
and were loyal to him. He was called Ceur-de- 
Lion, which is the French for Lion-heart, 


2. The wars in which Richard I. took part were 
chiefly the Crusades. To understand why they 
were fought we must look back a little at the 
history of Europe. 

3. After the death of Christ it became a custom 
for Christians to make pilgrimages to Jerusalem 
and visit the place where he was crucified. This 
they were easily able to do, for Jerusalem belonged 
to a Christian ruler, the Emperor of Constantinople. 
After some centuries, however, came Mahommed, 
and the Mahommedans soon conquered every part 


of Western Asia. The Christians were still allowed 


to visit Jerusalem, but it became difficult for them 
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to. do«so,: and they Saw’ the, Christian enurche. 
pulled down and mosques built in their place. 
When the pilgrims brought back news of this to 
their homes there was much anger in Europe and 
at last people everywhere determined on a Holy 
War to win back the Holy City from the Mahom- 
medans. 


4. The war took place a little after the conquest 
of England by William I. - Ttis called the =Prigss 
Crusade, or war on. behalf of the Cross, and it 
was not unsuccessful. A great army was collected 
from every country in Europe, which was joined 
by men of every degree, rich and poor.) “Somers 
them went to Palestine in ships; others marched 
through Europe to Constantinople, crossed the 
Bosporus and continued their way across Asia 
Minor. Many of them died of cold and hunger; 
many of them were killed in battle, but they went 
on marching and fighting till at last they did actually 
recover the Holy City and set up there a Christian 
king. 

S. No great Englishman took part in this First 
Crusade. During the hundred years that followed 
it the Mahommedans seized Jerusalem again and 
drove out the Christian king, so that when Richard I. 
began his reign Jerusalem was held by the Sara- 
cen Saladin. Once more the nations of Europe 
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sent an army of Crusaders to recover it, and 
Richard was one of its leaders. Along with him 
went the King of France and the Emperor of Ger- 
many. Unfortunately, the Emperor was drowned 
in a river, and the King of France went back to 
Europe. Without the aid of their soldiers Richard 
was not strong enough to fight Saladin, and though 
he saw the walls of Jerusalem he had to return 
and leave it in Saladin’s power. 


6. This was the only time an English king took 
part in a Crusade, but the Crusades went on for a 
hundred years more. They brought about many 
changes in Europe. It is during the Crusades 
that we hear most of the knights. A man was not 
allowed to call himself a knight till he had shown 
that he was a good soldier, and then he received 
the title from a soldier who was already a knight. 
He had to make a promise that he would fight only 
in good causes and that he would protect the weak, 
especially women, against ill-treatment. This use 
of strength and arms is what we call chivalry, 
-and a knight who kept his promise to use them in 
‘this way was a chivalrous man. Many knights 
joined in companies for special purposes; some 
)promised not only to fight but to nurse the sick 


-and wounded. Such knights as these were some- 


what like the monks of the monasteries. 
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7. When Richard I. failed in his Crusade he set 
off home again. Unfortunately, on his way he was 
caught by an Austrian duke who was an enemy 
of his, and he was shut up in a castle. He had 
to pay an enormous sum to buy his freedom. 
The people of England, however, found the money | 
jor him; though éach of them.-had3to give: ipsa 
Guarter’ of a year’s income,.and Richard, came 
back to his kingdom. 


8. He did not stay in’England long? doris 
King of France was trying to take away his French 
provinces from him. He went to France to fight 
for them and in one of the wars there he was@ 
killed. 


9. The first Mahommedan conquerors of Pales-. 
tine were the Arabs. They were a generous people 
who did not forbid Christian worship in Jerusalem 
and the Christian pilgrims were not injured by 
them. They were followed by Turkish invaders 
from Western Asia, who -were less civilised and 
much harsher to the pilgrims. 3 

The name Saracen is given by Europeans to the 
Mahommedans of Egypt and Palestine, whether 
they were’ Arabs or Turks. Saladin was a June 
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KING JOHN GRANTING MAGNA CHARTA, 


GHAPTER VII. 
JoHN.- 1199: To 1216. 


1. Richard I. was succeeded by his brother 
John, the youngest son of Henry II. Itis a strange 
thing that good men so often have bad sons, yet 
such is the case, and the contrast between Henry II. 
and John reminds us of it. There has been no 
greater King of England than Henry II., yet his son 
John was perhaps the worst of our kings, and his 
reign begins with one of the vilest deeds in English 
history. Though he was crowned King of England 
he had some reason to be afraid of a young nephew 
of his named Arthur, who was then fifteen years old. 
He got this boy into his power and murdered him. 


2. The French king, Philip, seeing that John 
was a very different person from his brother, now 
attacked him openly. John showed himself both 
foolish and cowardly, and in two or three years he 
lostalmostall his vastdominionsin France. Though 
this was a disgrace to him, yet it was a good thing 
for England. The Norman barons in England had 
now no land in France; England now became in 
every way their home and the nation of England 
became more united. 
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3. The history of John’s reign is a history of 
quarrels; John quarrelled with everybody and was 
always beaten. His next quarrel was with the 
Pope. The question was, Who should be Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury? This was an important 
question, for the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
the head of all the bishops and priests and all 
members of the Church of England. John wished 


- to choose one man and the Pope claimed the right 


John 
yields to 
the Pope. 


John’s 
quarrel 
with his 
own 


to choose another. Since John would not submit, 
the Pope ‘ex-communicated’ him; he declared 
him to be no longer a member of the. Christiag 
Church, and he called on the King of France to 
take away his crown. Philip was very willing to do 
this, but John yielded to the Pope, and obtained 
peace from him on very hard terms. He had ig 
acknowledge himself the subject of the Pope and 
pay him a yearly tribute. Thus for the second 
time a King of England quarrelled with the priests 
and was beaten by them. 


4. John’s third quarrel was with his own sub- 
jects. His bad government and his failures made 
everyone his enemy, and the people of England 
at last resolved that they would have better govern- 
ment and a larger share in it themselves. We may 


subjects. truly say, ‘the people’ rescived on this, for every 


class of people now agreed to face John together. 


JOHN. 6a 


Barons, bishops, priests and common people all 
joined against him, and he on his side had only 
foreign soldiers whom he paid to support him. 
He was forced to obey his subjects and to grant 
them the Magna Charta. This is the Latin for 
"a great sheet of paper, but the word ° Charta’ 
is generally used of a sheet of paper which con- 
tains a grant of rights from the Sovereign to his 
subjects. The rights granted by John were very 
many, and here we can only look at the chief 
of them. 

(i) No man shall be imprisoned except in 
accordance with the law, and after he has 
been found guilty by a jury. 

(ii) No fresh taxes shall be raised without the 
consent of the great Council of Barons. 


5. John signed this charter in a meadow by 
the Thames, not far from his castle of Windsor. 
He signed it, but he did not mean to keep it, and 
when the meeting broke up he brought together 
an army of foreign troops and made war on the 
barons. Soon after he died. The Charter however 
lived on. Not every king who followed John ob- 
served it, but it was always remembered, and at 
last, many hundreds of years afterwards, almost all 
of it became the fixed law of England. 
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6. Henry III. was a good man but a weak king ; 
he could not keep the great nobles in order, and 
he was fighting them almost all his reign. For 
many years he was indeed a subject rather than a 
king, and a Council of Barons ruled the country. 
At last his son Edward defeated the barons, and 
Henry in his old age enjoyed a few years of peace. 


7. It was in his eign: that a) onear, Caomee aie 
the Government of England took place. We have 
seen the Council of Barons mentioned in the 
Magna Charta. This was like the Witan-gemoot 
of Saxon times ; the barons all went to it in person, 
along with the bishops of the church. Now, when 
the Council of Barons ruled the country, during 
the reign of Henry, they invited the towns and 
counties of England to send members to join them 
in talking over public affairs. It was the leader of 
the barons who brought this about, Simon de 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester. Though he was an 
unruly subject of the king, he was a friend of Eng- 
land, and he saw that the only way to have a 
strong government in the country was to bring to- 
gether all classes in support of it. The new body 
which he created was called a ‘Parliament’. This 
is a Norman-French word which means a body of 
men who talk things over. 
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8. The great Charter—Magna Charta—was 
called ‘great’ to distinguish it from the other 
charters which the kings of England granted to their 
subjects. Many charters were granted to towns, 
like London, giving them the right to govern them- 
selves. 


9. The battle in which the barons were defeated The battle 


by Edward was fought at Evesham. Simon de ee 
Montfort was killed fighting there. 1265. 
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CHAPTER: Vili 
EDWARD!) (hace ee tour 


1. The name of Edward I. is one to be remem- 
bered along with that of Henry II.; it is the name 
of one of the best and greatest of English kings. 
We may admire him both as a man and as a king. 
He was very brave and one of the chief soldiers of 
his age; he was also truthful and pious. He had 
the good fortune to marry a virtuous and faithful 
wife and he made her a devotedhusband. Asa king 
he worked very hard for the good of his country; 
and we shall see what England owes to him. 


2. The wish of his heart was to make England 
a. united -country.. He. looked’ back sone the sae 
reigns of the past,—about which we have not said 
much in this history,—and he saw that trouble had 
come on the country in two ways :— 
(i) The great barons were always ready to 
rebel and disturb the peace of the nation. 
(ii) The king did not do enough to protect the 
common people Yet, if the country were. 
to grow richer and more prosperous these 
were the people who should be protected. 
They would then be good friends of the king 
and help him to govern. 
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3. Accordingly, though Edward |. had fought 
against Simon de Montfort, he followed his example 
in calling together a Parliament of the whole people. 
Fach town sent there ‘representatives’ to repre- 
sent it, and these sat, with the representatives of 
the counties, in the House of Commons. The great 
barons and the bishops sat in the House of Lords. 
Edward |. began this arrangement, which has 
lasted ever since. 


4. At the time of the Norman conquest the 
king gave estates of land to the barons, on condi- 
tion that they should bring soldiers to help him if 
he needed them. In this way the king depended 
on the barons for soldiers, and if the barons gave 
him trouble, he found it hard to fight against them. 
But Edward I. ordered that every freeman in the 
country should provide himself with arms and fight 
for the king if the king needed him. And he 
encouraged the freemen to learn how to shoot with 
the long bow, by means of which great victories 
were won for England not long afterwards. 


5. Edward I. acknowledged the Great Charter 
which John had granted, and he made many im- 
provements in the law of England. We must un- 
derstand that at this time the laws were really made 
by the king. The new Houses of Parliament gave 
the king advice, but it was he who made the laws. 
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One law which he made forbade any one to leave 
land to religious bodies, such as monasteries. 
Edward I. thought they were growing too powerful. 
The clergy did not like this law, but Edward was 
too strong for them and they had to submit. Henry 
II. had been beaten by the priests and John had done 
homage to the Pope, but those days were past; 
the Pope and the clergy had now lost their power 
in ‘England, and they néver recovered “il. 

6. Though Edward was a great maker of laws, 


he was a soldier too, and much of his life was spent 


v"Phe 
Welsh. 


in fighting. He joined one of the Crusades when 
he was a young man. Later on he had many 
wars at home with Wales and Scotland. 


7. We. have seen that the Britons of thea 
West were never conquered by the Saxons; they | 
lived among their mountains in freedom. The 
Saxons gave them the name of Welsh, which means 
‘foreigners’. They were not united into a kingdom 
but were governed by many small princes. After the — 
Norman conquest of England some of the Norman 
barons seized part of Wales, and built themselves 
castles there. The Welsh princes could only save 
themselves by asking the king to protect them, 
and in return for: this they had to acknowledge 
him as their ruler. In the reign of) Edward. 7s 
however, a Welsh prince named Llewellyn tried 
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to make himself king of Wales, and fought a long 
war against Edward. In the end he was killed, 
and Wales became altogether a part of Edward's 
dominions. To show his respect for the Welsh 
and to please them Edward called his eldest son 
Prince of Wales, and the eldest son of the Eng- 
lish king has held that title ever since. From that 
time there has been very little fighting between 
England and Wales. 


8. How fortunate it would have been for the 
island if England and Scotland could have been 
united too! We have seen that the people of the 
north of Scotland were the Gaels, a people like the 
old Britons, who lived in their wild mountains un- 
conquered by the Romans and the Saxons. They 
too, like the Welsh, were ruled by many princes, 
but, before the Norman Conquest, they became 
united underaking. This king ruled over the Gaels 
of the North,—the Highlanders, as we often call 
them,—and many Saxons in the Lowlands, who 
spoke the same language as the Saxons in Eng- 
land. At the time of the Conquest the King of 
Scotland acknowledged William as his lord and 
was left alone by him. After this many Norman 
barons entered Scotland, and became friends of the 
Scotch king, who gave them estates there. Once 
or twice there were wars between England and 
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Scotland, but the two countries on the whole were 
friendly to each other till the reign of Edward I. 


9. Edward wished to see them united, but he 
did not interfere with Scotland till the Scotch asked 
him to do so. The Scottish king died; more than 
one of his family claimed the Crown and Edward 
was asked to decide between them. He did so, but 
after this the King of Scotland whom he chose 
quarrelled with him, and Edward then made him- 
selfking of the country. The Scotch were indignant 
at this and they rose in revolt against him. Their 
leader was William Wallace; he fell on the English 
with the utmost fury, slaughtering men, women and 
children, and he drove them for a time from Scot- 
land. Edward, however, entered the country with a 
large army, defeated Wallace at Falkirk and after 
some time captured and put him to death. 


10. Soon however the Scotch found another 
leader in Robert Bruce, andthe -country <toc= 
again. Edward marched north once more to sub- 
due it, but he was now an old man, and he died 
before he reached Scotland. 
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ll. Once more we see a great father followed 
by a weak and foolish son. Edward I. gave his son 
the best education that could be given in that age,. 
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‘but the son did not benefit by it. He received 
from his father a strong, united and prosperous 
country, and yet his reign is full of shame and failure. 


12. After some delay he gathered together a 
great army and invaded Scotland to put down 
Bruce’s rebellion. By this time Bruce was master 
of the country ; the Scotch were proud of him and 
fought for him with a good will. He waited for the 
English army at Bannockburn. Most of his sol- 
diers were armed with pikes and spears and fought 
on foot, while the English depended on. their 
knights, who were clad in mail and fought on 
horseback. Bruce gathered together his men in 
dense bodies and waited for the English to charge 
them. The English knights accepted his challenge, 
but they could not break the lines of the Scotch 
and at last they turned and fled. From this time 
Scotland remained an independent kingdom, and 
there was a greai feeling of bitterness between 
her and England. Long and bloody wars were 
fought, which brought no good to either country. 


13. As for Edward II. the rest of his reign was 
‘passed in quarrels with his barons, who at last 
‘rose up and seized and murdered him. 

14. During his reign the House of Commons 
‘continued to increase its power, and it forced him 
ito agree that the king should make no new laws 
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for the country without its consent. The kings 
who followed Edward Il. kept this agreement till 
everything was changed by the Wars of the Roses. . 





15. The two claimants to the Scottish Crown 
in. Edward I.’s:-reign were * Balliol” and Braga. 
Edward chose Balliol. The Bruce who rose 
against him at the end of his reign was a grand 
son of this Bruce. 





1, EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE, SHOWING PLATE ARMOUR 
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TREATY OF BRETIGNY, 


CHAP PRR IX. 
EDWARD Jin: Hh34L Tor 1377. 


1. Edward Ill. was nota wise ruler like Edward 
I, but we have good reason to remember his 
name, for he was a great soldier and a great 
general, and under him the arms of England won 
many famous victories. 


2. One of these was won against the Scotch, 
but Edward III. did not try to reconquer Scot- 
land; he began a war with France. This war 
is called the Hundred Years’ War; and the name 
is correct, because, though there were some pe- 
riods of peace, the two nations were almost al- 
ways fighting for a hundred years. It was a use- 
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less war, from which neither country gained any- — 


thing-—not even a little wisdom. 


3. We have seen that in the reign of John 
the king of England lost all his French possessions. 
Unfortunately Henry III. got a little back along 
with his wife, and this made the French king his 
-enemy.. The French king, accordingly, helped 
the Scotch in their war with England, and this 
made the English angry in their turn. At last 
Edward III. found a chance to claim that he was 


Causes of 
the war, 
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the heir to the French crown. His claim was a 
bad one, but the whole nation was anxious to fight 
the French and war began. The English invaded — 
Prance. 


4. The first great battle was the battle of 
The Battle Crecy. The French were much more numerous 
is oa than the English, but the English were better sol- 
diers. King Edward I. had encouraged all the 
freemen of England to learn the use of the bow, 
and the bow had become the great English wea- 
pon. It was a long bow of wood, as long as a 
man is tall; and the arrows it shot were a good 
yard long. A strong man could shoot three hun- 
dred yards with it, and he could shoot fast and aim 
well. There’ were no such archers an, Buropeg 
the English archers, and many a time they over- 
threw the spearmen. of Scotland. A? Crecy qihes 
overthrew the mail-clad knights of France, who 
tried in vain to ride through their cloud of arrows. 


©. After this victory, Edward left behind him 

his son in France, who ruled over the south-west of 

the country and held his court at Bordeaux. Many 

years he ruled there and he won a great victom 

The Battle over the French at Poitiers, where the French king 
Boies” was made prisoner. He was called the Black 
Prince, perhaps because he preferred to wear black 

armour in battle... He was one of the greates 
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soldiers of the age. At last a treaty was made, 
called the Treaty of Bretigny, by which the Eng- 
lish were to have the south-western part of France. 


6. Yet, before Edward Ill. died, he gradually 
lost the land he had won in France. The Black 
Prince died; the English soldiers were gradually 
killed, and by the end of the reign the English 
had little left except the town of Calais. Thus 
the glory of Crecy ended in shame. 


7. We have now to see how trouble of another 
kind, even worse, overtook the country. By the 
mame of “the Black Death” is known to us.a 
great plague which visited Europe in the reign of 
Edward Ill. It killed millions of people throughout 
Europe, and by some accounts it carried off half 
the people of England. Their number was then 
probably about 4,000,000, and 2,000,000 of them 
seem to have died. Probably the disease was 
something like the plague that has visited India in 
our own times. The doctors could do nothing to 
treat it, and they did not know how to prevent it 
from spreading. Both the towns and the houses 
were very crowded and dirty and it is in crowded 
dirty places that all kinds of diseases do most mis- 
chief. The Black Death caused a great deal of 
misery in England, and in many ways it changed 
the life of the country. 
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8. The chief battle in the war with Scotland 
was Halidon Hill. 


9. Edward III. landed in Normandy, which now 
belonged to the French king, and marched towards 
Paris plundering the country. Then he turned 
North towards Calais, and the French army crossed 
his path to.cut nim oli.) They vmetapeereer. 


10. The English long bow was made of the 
wood of the yew tree, which is like the cypress of 
India. For many hundreds of years these trees 
were carefully grown in. England, “and: all. te 
villagers used to practise with their bows ever: 
Sunday. 

Il. Thespartstof France yieldedsby they (yea, 
of Bretigny were Aquitaine and Gascony. Nor- 
mandy was left to the French King, but the Eng- 
lish kept Calais. 
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COPIBE Vik 5X, 
THE+MIDDLE AGES. 
THE LIFE OF THE PEOPLE. 


1. The times of which we are now speaking About 
are called the Middle Ages of Europe. The times !70. 
before them are sometimes called the Dark Ages, tne 
when Saxons, Danes and Normans were plunder- Middle 
Y Ages of 
ing Europe everywhere. There had been many Europe. 
changes since these Dark Ages. What were these 


changes and what were the causes of them ? 


2. Life was more settled everywhere. There 
were many wars in the Middle Ages, but we do not 
hear any longer of whole races, like the Saxons, 
wandering about and living by plunder. 


Settled 
life. 


3. As life grew more settled, the conditions of 
life were improved. We have seen that the monks Bai 
in the monasteries helped to bring this about. the 
Strange to say, the wars of the Crusades also BS 
helped. The Crusaders saw better furniture in the 
East, beautiful carpets, for instance, and the people 
of Europe began to trade with the East for these. 
So too the spices of India made their way to Europe, 
and every one was very glad of them; for the food 
even of the rich was hard and coarse. 


Simple 
life of the 
rich and 
the poor. 


The 
freemen 
and the 

serfs 


Freedom 
gained by 
the serfs- 
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4. The houses of the poor were still miser- 
able little huts, but the barons were better off 
in their castles. Even they were content with very 
few and simple pieces of furniture. Their plates 
and basons were of wood; and they ate their meals. 
chiefly with their fingers. Clothes were chiefly 
made of wool; the rich had under-clothes of linen; 
the poor often wore coats and breeches of leather. 


5. We have seen that the little Saxon settle- 
ments used to hold their land in common, while 
after the Conquest the land was generally given to 
a Norman lord, who became the owner of it. Most 
of the Saxons still continued to cultivate the land, 
but each had to hand over a part of the produce to 
the lord. Such men were still called ‘freemen’ 
and were not badly off, but others lost their right to 
a share in the land and became slaves or: serfs: 
Thus there were living together side by side the 
lord, the freemen and the serfs; and each settlement 
of this kind was called a manor. All through the 
Middle Ages England was divided into manors. 


6. But changes were going on. In the first 
place, many of the serfs gained their freedom. The 
Christian religion does not approve of slavery, and 
the priests often persuaded the masters of the serfs 
to set them tree. 
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A MANOR-HOUSE OF THE 11TH CENTURY. 


See p. 48, 
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7. The use of money became more general. 
At first the freemen used to give the lord a share of 
their corn or their cattle, and they used to pay 
their smith or their weaver in articles of some 
kind. As time went on, however, money became 
more plentiful and people preferred to use it. 


8. We come now to the Black Death. This 
carried away, as we have seen, half the people of 
England and it made a very great change in the 
country. There were not enough men to till the 
fields, and all the lords, great and small, found that 
their income was cut off. So they began to offer 
wages to any one who would come and work for 
them, and these wages soon became very high. 
Many serfs ran away from their masters, and 
then Parliament made laws to bring them back and 
force them to work for lower wages. In spite of 
this however the old manors fell to pieces, and the 
lords began, as we shall see, to use their land 
differently. 

9. The towns of England at this time were very 
small, and most of them were crowded behind 
strong walls. The houses were small and dark in- 
side, the streets narrow; there were no pavements 
and there was no drainage. Yet the towns were 
growing stronger and richer every day; many of 
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them got charters from the king, which gave them 
the right to govern themselves, instead of being 
governed by the lord on whose land they were 
built. London was the largest and strongest town, 
and the chief centre of trade. : 


10. The article in which England then traded was 
chiefly wool. The cool moist climate of England 
is good for sheep, and there was a great demand 
in Europe for English wool. The English themselves 
were not skilful in weaving and most of their wool 
was sent abroad, to Flanders, to be made into cloth. 
It was carried in English ships, and the sailor 
were strong hardy men who could fight not only the 
waves of the sea but pirates and foreign enemies. 
In the reign of Edward III. they won a great victory 
over the French at Sluys and quite destroyed the 
French fleet. | 


11. In religion, as we have seen, the English of 
those days were Christians, and like the rest of 
Europe they acknowledged as their head the Bishop 
of Rome, the Pope. We havealso seen how power- 
ful the Pope was with the clergy of the Church 
under him. But a change was now beginning. 

(i) The kings of England did not want the Pope 
to be so powerful, and as the king himself grew 
stronger he was better able to resist him. Edward I. 
made a law that no one should leave any more land 
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A PORTION OF WYCLIFFE’S BIBLE. 
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to religious bodies, and after this other laws were 
passed which made the power of the clergy weaker. 
(ii) The Pope offended the common people of 
England by sending them too many foreigners as 
priests and taking away too much money from 
them. Thus many of them grew unfriendly to the 
Pope and even to the priests of the Church. 


12. Accordingly, some were ready to listen to 
the preaching of John Wycliffe, who began to make 
himself heard in the reign of Edward Ill. Wycliffe 
was himself a priest, but he complained that too 
many of the priests were rich and idle; that religion 
was not made simple enough for common people 
to understand it, and they were not taught in their 
own language. The language used in the services 
of the Church was Latin; most of the books about 
religion were in Latin; and the Bible itself could 
hardly be found except in a Latin translation. 
Wycliffe accordingly made a new English trans- 
lation of it, and he sent abroad through England 
a band of ‘poor priests’ to preach to the people 
in English. Some of their teaching was new and 
unwelcome to the Pope and Bishops of the 
Church, and soon after Wycliffe died laws were 
passed by which his followers were punished with 
being burned alive. There were not very many of 
them, and this persecution put an end to ne spread 
of Wycliffe’s teaching. 
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13. Wycliffe wrote for the common people in 
English, but English was now the language of 
almost every one in England. The great nobles of 
the king’s court still spoke French, but English was 
now the language of Parliament, of the courts of law 
and of trade. It became also the language of the 
best books. While Wycliffe was making his trans- 
lation of the Bible, Geoffrey Chaucer was writing the 
first great poemin English. Itis called 7he Canter- 
bury Tales. I\t tells us how a party of pilgrims went 
to Canterbury to visit the tomb of Thomas Becket — 
—now Saint Thomas Becket; and how they 
amused themselves on the road by telling tales to 
each other. Amongst the pilgrims there was a 
man or woman of every rank: a knight, a priest, 
a merchant, and many others. Chaucer tells us 
all about them, and his poem is one of the sources 
of old English history, like Alfred’s Chronicle or 
William’s Domesday Book. 


14. The schools of the Middle Ages were all 


_ kept by the priests or the monks. What the boys 


The 
schools 
of the 
Middle 
Ages. 


learned in them was chiefly Latin, and most of 
the boys who went to school became priests them- 
selves in later years. The sons of the nobles 
did not generally go to school. They were sent by 
their fathers as little boys to live in the castles 
of other nobles and they were brought up away 
from home. It was thought that in this way they 
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would learn to be hardier. They were taught good 
manners, and the use of arms, and simple reading. 
They were called pages; when they grew older 
they became squires ; they accompanied knights to 
war and fought under them and helped them. 
Afterwards when they deserved it they were made 
knights themselves. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE HOUSE “OR bANGAS Sar. 
HENRY Iv. 1399 To 1413. 


1. It was a deed of bloodshed which brought 
Henry IV. on the throne. He was a grandson of 
Edward III., being the son of the Duke of Lancaster, 
Edward’s fourth son. The king who succeeded 
Edward was Richard ll., another grandson and 
the rightful heir to the throne. But, once more, 
a strong king had a weak and foolish son, and 
Richard lIl., after an unsuccessful reign, was de- 
throned and murdered by his subjects. At their 
head was Henry IV., who declared himself king 
‘through the right which God had given him by 
conquest’. Parliament supported him and he 
began his reign. 


2. It was a reign much troubled by domestic 
war. Henry had gained his crown by rebellion 
and many of his subjects in turn rebelled against 
him. Especially he had to fight long against a 
Welsh rising led by Owen Glendower. It took Henry 
many years to beat him down, for he was a brave 
and skilful soldier. The Scotch also invaded 
England, and Percy the Earl of Northumberland 
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HENRY V. 


rose up in arms. The whole of the reign was 
occupied in fighting and subduing these enemies. 


3. While this was going on the House of Taxes 


Commons kept the powers it had gained. It was 
now a fixed rule that the King should raise no 
new taxes without its consent, and the Commons 
insisted that they would not give him any money 
till he listened to any complaints they had to make. 


HENRY V. 1413 To 1422. 


4. When Henry 1V. died he left to his son 
Henry V. a strong and united kingdom. Henry V. 
proved himself a good ruler of this; he did not 
interfere with the powers of the Parliament, and 
he made himself no enemies at home. He was 
a pious man and a friend of religion; it is sad 
to find however that he considered the followers 
of Wycliffe enemies of religion and in his time 
the last of them were burned to death. 


5. Henry had been a valiant soldier in his 
youth and fought well for his father against the 
Welsh and Scotch; after his accession he soon 
turned his thoughts against the French. We have 
seen that after the death of Edward III. the English 
lost almost everything in France except the town 
of Calais. They were ashamed of this loss, and 
they were angry because the French were always 
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helping the Scotch against them. Moreover the 
French themselves had now divided into two par- 
ties, and one of these, which followed the Duke 
of Burgundy, was friendly to the English, and 
would have been willing to see Henry King of 
Prance, 


6. So Henry gathered together an army and in- 
vaded France, landing in Normandy, near Harfleur. 
He took this town and then marched north towards 
Calais. On his way he found the French waiting 
for him near Agincourt, with an army much larger 
than his own. Once more, however, the English 
archers gained the victory for England, and the 
French were beaten with great loss of men. 


7. - Alter this a treaty was- made placing tks 
north of France under Henry, while it was agreed 
that after the king of France died he should be 


king of the whole country. The Burgundians were 


quite pleased with this, but the rest of the French 
nation were not so ready to see an Englishman 
on the throne of their country. .So Henry hadi 
enter France and: fight ‘agains and =whilesneras. 
busy in this war he suddenly died. 


8. What would have happened if he had lived ? 
We cannot say, but it does not seem likely that 
England and France would have continued long 
under the same sovereign. 
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9. Edward Ill, 


Edward John D. of York 


Black Prince. D. of Lancaster 
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CHAAR LER: 2u: 
HENRY vi, 1422 To, 1461. 


1. Henry V. at his death left a little son be- 
hind, who lived through a long and very unhappy 
reign. He was not a bad man, for he was both 
kind and pious, and he built one of the chief 
schools and one of the chief colleges of England. 
But he had not the iron will which was needed 
in that wild age; his brain was feeble and over- 
study and suffering at last drove him mad. 


2... The first event <of iis reign vas7 iite wees 
of his French possessions, It is true-that nea 
glish generals in France at first gained some vic- 
tories over the French and it’séeméedjas ai the: 
French crown would be saved for the child. The 
English were even besieging Orleans, which was 
the chief town that held out against them, and it 
seemed likely they would take it. But just at 
that moment one of the strangest things in’ the 
history of the world happened. 


3. Far away in the Hast.ol France there wae 
a little peasant girl of thirteen years of age, who 
looked with horror on the sufferings which the 
long war had brought on her country. Her name 
was Joan of Arc. As she sat and watched her 
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sheep she thought she heard voices calling her to 
rise and lead the armies of her country to victory 
and crown the king of France at Rheims. The 
king was named Charles, and he had not yet been 
crowned, for Rheims, where all the French kings 
before him had been crowned, belonged to the 
English. Joan listened to the voices, and she saw 
visions of the saints encouraging her, and at last 
she went to Charles, and told her tale to him. He 
allowed her to lead some of his soldiers, and with 
Joan at their head they defeated the English and 
drove them away from the siege of Orleans. She 
then took Charles to Rheims and crowned him. 
After this, however, though she went on fighting, 
she was unfortunate, and she was captured by the 
English and Burgundians, and tried, and burned 
to death as a witch. This is one of the saddest 
events in the history of England and France. 
Joan was in truth a simple, innocent and heroic 
girl; English people have long honoured her name 
geq the Pope has declared her a saint. 

4 After her death the English gradually lost 
their possessions in France, till once more they 
had nothing left but Calais. Thus ends the Hundred 
Years’ War. England and France have often 
fought since then, but the English kings have never 
ruled over any part of France. 
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5. If the English were to blame for attacking 
France, we shall now see that they were punished 
for this. Many classes of people in England began 
to love war more than peace, and they grew fit for 
nothing but fighting. The great nobles became 
even more quarrelsome and selfish than before, 
and they gathered round them bands of soldiers who 
were never content with peace. When these 
nobles and their soldiers were driven out of France 
they began a long war in England which changed 
the course of English history. 


6. The first cause of this war was the ambition 
of the Duke of York. He was a cousin of the 
King and he had hopes that the King would die 
without children and he or his son would reach the 
throne. In this, however, he was disappointed. 
Henry married a wife, Margaret of Anjou, who 
bore him a son named Edward. On this York 
rose in arms against the King. The wars that 
followed are called the Wars of the Roses, because 
the followers of the Duke of York chose a white 
rose for their sign, while a red rose became 
that of the King’s side. The King’s grandfather, 
Henry IV., had been Duke. of Lancaster, so hie 
followers were called Lancastrians, the others 
Yorkists. | 
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7. There were three periods of the war:— 

(i) The Duke of York defeated the King’s 
army at the Battle of St. Albans ( 1455); and he 
became Protector of the country, with Henry as King. 

(ii) Henry’s wife Margaret, a fierce and active 
woman, very unlike her husband, refused to endure 
this. She gathered a Lancastrian army and defeat- 
ed and slew the Duke of York, in the Battle of 
Wakefield ( 1460 ). 

(iii) The son of the dead Duke, named Edward, 
took the lead of his father’s friends and in his turn 
overthrew Margaret. The chief battle which he 
won was named Towton( 1461). In another battle 
the son of Henry was captured and murdered and 
the unhappy King was murdered himself. 


8. Thus, for the time, the Wars of the Roses 
ended. Though many fierce battles had taken place 
the country was not so much injured as a country 
is generally injured by civil war. The common 
people did not join either side, nor the people of 
the towns. They went on with their work, tilling 
the fields and trading, and fortunately the soldiers 
did not plunder them. It was the old nobility who 
lost most by the war. Many of the noble families 
were quite destroyed, and the power of the great 
barons was lost for ever. 
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9... The school which Henry ‘V1: sbuiligis Eton’ 
and the college King’s College, Cambridge. 
10. The chiet battles of the Wars of the Roses 
were :— 
1455. St. Albans. The Yorkists won and took 
Henry. V1... prisoner: 
1460. Wakefield. The Lancastrians won 7 ie 
Duke: of York killed: 
1461. Towton. Déteat of the Lancastriane 
1471... Tewkesbury... Delcat“or inesLaneasiiam.s 


Henry’s son Edward taken 
and killed. 


Liv Phe’ sovereigns of the House. op-Laneasies 
were Henry lV jvhenry Vand Aenry ivi. 
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1. Edward IV. reigned as king for many years, 
and when he died he left behind him two little sons, 
who were mere children. He appointed his brother, 
Richard, Protector of the country, till his son 
should grow up. Richard was a cruel and ambi- 
tious man, and he put to death these two children 
and made himself king. But the heart of the 
English people was stirred by this murder of the 
‘Babes in the tower,’ and Richard became hated 
by the whole nation. There was a rebellion against 
him headed by the Duke of Richmond, Henry 
Tudor. Richard was defeated and killed at Bos- 
worth, and Henry became king as Henry VII. 


2. This Henry Tudor on his mother’s side 
belonged to the House of Lancaster, and thus the 
House of Lancaster won back the crown. The 
name Tudor, however, is Welsh ; the father of Henry 
Tudor was a Welshman. So we see that the king 
of England to-day is still partly a Welshman ; just 
as we saw before now that he is partly a Saxon. 


3. The sovereigns of the House of York were 
Edward IV., Edward V., and Richard III. 
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1. The age to which we are now coming was 

an age of many great changes not only in England 

1500— but through Europe and the world -Bétore: we 

vod begin the reign of Henry VII. we must give some 

account of these changes, for the history of England 

will be connected more closely with the history of 

Europe than it has been up till now. England did 

not take much part in the Crusades, and after the 

French wars were finished the long civil wars kept 

English people busy at home. This will now be 
changed. 


Modern 2. The whole continent of Europe now leaves 
times: behind the Middle Ages and moves forward towards 
modern times. Let us consider the reasons for this. 

(i) Men begin to find out that the world is much 

i493, larger than they supposed. Vasco da Gama sails 
round the Cape of Good Hope to India. Columbus 

1492. discovers America, and gradually men find that 
they have here a new world as large as the old 

Anew world. Thoughts of conquest begin to stir in their 
race Of Learts: a new race of adventurers succeeds the 


adven- 


turers. knights of the Middle Ages. 
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(ii) The art of war is changed by the invention 
of gunpowder. There were muskets and cannon 
already in use during the Wars of the Roses. 
These weapons make the armour of the old barons 
useless; the foot-soldier becomes more important 
than the knight on horseback. 

(iii) Printed books make their appearance. 
More than one inventor had a hand in the dis- 
covery of printing, but all of them were Germans. 
The art was brought to England by William 
Caxton, who set up a press there in the reign of 
Edward IV. 


3. From these and other causes came two 
great results ;— 

(i) The old barons lost their power; all over 
Europe the chief power in the state passed to the 
kings. The kings of England and France and 
Germany all governed their countries as they 
pleased ; they became adsolute monarchs. 

(ii) Throughout a large part of Europe the Pope 
and the priests lost their power and a great part 
of the Christian Church refused to be subject to the 
Pope. This movement is called the Reformation 
of religion, and those who left the Pope are called 
Protestants. 
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4. We have seen already that there had been a 
movement against the Pope started in England by 
Wycliffe. This died out, but a much greater move- 

oo ment was started in Germany by Martin Luther. 

1483-1546, 14e was himself a priest, but he was not satisfied 

with the lives of the priests or their teaching or the 

government of the Church by the Pope. He 

thought the priests were often too rich, or idle and 

dishonest. He thought there were too many cere- 

monies connected with religion, which, instead of 

helping men to draw near to God, kept them away 

from Him. In many ways also he thought the 
teachin’) Ol. they Pope taise. 


Changes 9. Accordingly, he called for many changes in 
oo. religion : 

( 1) Let every one, he said be guided sole by 
what he finds in the Bible. 

(ii) Let every one read the Bible for himselt 
and make up his own mind about what 
he finds in it. 

(iii) The Pope has no right te govern dhe 
Church and all priests have too much 
power. The priest should be only a 
‘Minister’ or servant of the people 
who helps them to understand the Bible. 

We notice that Luther and the Protestants after 

him thought it essential that every one should read 
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the Bible, and thus we see how the art of printing 
helped the Reformation by making Bibles cheap 
and common. 


6. Was Luther wrong or right? People do not 
agree about this, and never will agree. But it is 
certain that much was wrong in the Church, and 
there were some things which the Pope afterwards 
reformed in the Church himself. Luther however 
did not wait for this, and indeed it would not 
have satisfied him ; he left the Church, and brought 
apoul- a different: kind of ‘Reformation’. — His 
followers were called ‘Protestants’, because they 
protested against the rule and teaching of the 
Pope. Those who stayed with the Pope called 
themselves ‘Catholics’; Protestants called them 
the Roman Church. Often they are called by 
the two names together, ‘Roman Catholics ’, 


7. On the whole, the North of Europe, the Ger- 
man countries, went with Luther, while Italy, France, 
and Spain stayed with the Pope. But before it was 
settled how tar the Reformation would go, there were 
a hundred years of the most dreadful war in Europe. 
England was saved from this—largely because she 
was an island—though more than once she was 
nearly drawn into it. 


8. We have still to mention another great 
change of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, a 
change which brought back to the world the old 
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books of Greece and Rome. We have seen how 
the history of England began with the appearance of 
Roman civilization, and how the Roman empire fell 
and Roman civilization disappeared. After this, not 
in England alone but all through Europe, the great 
books of the Greeks and the Romans were forgotten. 
The - priests “of the? Church: usea. atin in-Siveir 
services, but it was bad Latin, unlike the Latin of 
the great Roman writers. About this time, however, 
men began to read the old Greek and Latin books 
again. One reason for this was the conquest of 
Constantinople by the Turks. The Greek language 
had always been spoken there, and there were many 
Greek and Latin manuscripts there. When Con- 
stantinople fell, her scholars began to travel through 
Furope, taking these manuscripts with them. 
Learned people began to read them, and they found 
with delight what beautiful poems and histories the 
old Greeks and Romans had written. It was like 


discovering a new world, such as Columbus dis- 


covered in America. All over Europe these books 
were read, both by Catholics and Protestants; they 
were also taught in the schools. This movement 
is called the Renaissance, or New Birth. What 
was born again was not only a love of the old books 
but a love of the old buildings, of the Greeks and 
Romans, and from this time onwards the Gothic 
buildings of the Middle Ages disappear. 
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@ «the word ‘Catholic’ means containing 
all’, and the. Pope and his followers call their 
Church Catholic because they consider it contains 
all true Christians. Now the Protestants consider 
they are themselves true Christians, though they 
are not members of the Pope’s Church, so they 
are not willing to call it, ‘Catholic’. They prefer 
to call it Roman, because it is governed by the 
Pope, or Bishop of Rome. 


fee rine mame Gothic was given to the 
buildings of the Middle Ages because it was once 
thought a people called the Goths had first made 
buildings of this kina. This was a mistake, but 
we still use the name. The first great builders 
of the Middle Ages were the Normans. For the 
door and windows of their buildings they used 
round arches ; afterwards later builders used point- 
ed arches. Buildings with these pointed arches 
are called ‘ Gothic ’. 
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I Henry Vil dike Henry -lyV., was a) ustitper 
but he was a good king. He did his best to make 
friends with the Yorkists, and he married the 


| daughter of Edward IV. He had little trouble from 
_ rebellions, for the barons were exhausted by the 
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long war. His chief enemy was a man named 
Warbeck, who pretended to be the Duke of York, 
Edward’s son, whom Richard III. had murdered. 
He found friends in Ireland. At last, however, 
Henry caught him and put him to death. 


2. Henry Vil. was a friend. of trade, andae 
sent out John Cabot to take part in the explora- 
tion of America. Cabot went to Newfoundland 
and afterwards the English fishermen went there 
to fish for cod. This brought a.-sood= dealers 
money to England, especially to the South-West 
of the country. 
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3. Henry VIII. was a young man when he 
came to the throne, a clever open-handed young 
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sman. He spent his father’s treasures freely and 
soon became popular, but time showed him to be 
selfish and cruel. His strong will and his ability 
made him successful, but as a man he was without 
doubt the worst of English kings. 


4. Let us begin however by seeing how much 
good can be said for him :-— 

(i) He was a strong king, like his father, and 
he kept the country at peace. 

(ii) It was under him that England began to 
be a Protestant country. Roman Catholics of 
course will not agree that this was a good thing 
for England, but almost all the people of England 
are still Protestants and think differently. 


5. We cannot say however that Henry VIII. 
became a Protestant because he thought this was 
the right religion ; his quarrel with the Pope began 
in a different way. He had married when quite 
young Catharine of Arragon, the daughter of the 
King of Spain, and he had no son by her. Now 
it was very important that the King should have 
a son, for if he had died without an heir, there 
might have been another civil war, like the Wars 
of the Roses. Accordingly he wished to marry 
again, and he asked the Pope to declare that his 
marriage with Catharine was one not permitted to 
Christians and that she was not really his wife. 
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The Pope however found himself unable to take 
this view of Henry’s marriage ; there was no reason, 
he said, why it should not be considered a lawful 
marriage and the Church did not permit divorce. 
Henry was greatly angered by this, and at last 
he declared that the English Church was not sub- | 
ject to the Pope and that the English King was 
Head of the English Church. He then ordered 
the English Bishops to declare his marriage with 
Catharine illegal. They did so, and thus he thought 
himself free to marry again. 


6. After this he seized the land and property 
of the monasteries in England and broke them up. 
Some of these monasteries no doubt were full of 
idle monks and deserved punishment, but this was 
not true of all of them, and Henry treated ai 
the monks with great cruelty. Their land he gave 
away to his friends or kept for himself, their money 
he wasted on the amusements of his court. 


7. All this time however Henry did not accept 
the religious teachings of Luther and did not allow 
his subjects to become Protestants like the Pro- 
testants of Germany. Some of them who did so 
he burned, just as he burned some of the Catholics 
who refused to acknowledge him as Head of 
the Church. | 
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8. We may wonder why he was allowed to 
treat his subjects in this way, and why Parlia- 
‘ment did not stop him ; and we may answer :— 
(i) The English people were not friendly to 
‘the Pope, who was always a foreigner and re- 
quired them to send him a great deal of money. 
Thus they were not ready to fight their own 
King-on behalf of the Pope. 

(ii) Henry's Government suited them in many 
ways. He did not allow the noblemen to make 
war on each other or oppress the common people ; 
and he did not tax his subjects against their will. 
Once or twice he tried to do so, but he found 
they would not submit to this, so he left them 
alone. Parliament sometimes met, though not very 
often, and the king took any grant of money they 
chose to give him. 

(iii) Parliament was not so strong as it had 
been before the Civil wars. Even in the House 
of Commons many of the leaders had come from 
the great families of England and these great 
families had grown weaker in the war. So Parlia- 
ment allowed the king to rule much as he pleased. 
It allowed him to imprison and to execute his 
enemies without trial, which Henry VIII. very 
often did. Towards the end of his reign he put to 
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death many of his great nobles simply because 
they displeased him. 


9. There was no war of importance in Henry's 
reign. The Scotch King was once foolish enough 
to invade England, and he was defeated and killed 
at Flodden. This was the bloodiest battle ever 
fought between Scotland and England. Henry did 
not however try to conquer Scotland. He thought 
more than once of invading France, but he was 
no soldier, and he contented himself with long 
intrigues against the King of France. 


10. There was one class of Henry’s subjects 
who did not prosper during his reign, the poor 
working classes or labouring men of the country. 
We had seen that after the Black Déath these 
men were well off, because wages rose. A labour- 
ing man was paid two shillings a week and he 
could find board .and lodging for himself for eight 
pence. But great changes now took place :— 

(i) The owners of the land found more and 
more that it paid them better to keep sheep than 
to raise crops. English wool was still the best in 
Europe, and it fetched a high price. But sheep 
did not need many labourers to work after them, 
so when the land was given up to sheep many 
people were thrown out of work. Thus the ‘ manors’ 
of the Middle Ages disappeared, and large sheep 
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‘farms took their place. Much of the old common 
land that had belonged to the freemen of the 
‘manors was swallowed up in these sheep farms. 

(ii) Henry made bad money for the country. 
‘After he had wasted his father’s fortune and all 
‘the money he took from the monasteries he still 
wanted more, and he invented this plan of giving 
people bad money. He put only a third of the 
silver into the coins which was there before, and 
he made people take them as though they were the 
same. But though people had to take them from 
the king, they would not take them from each 
other, except at their real value; so every one 
charged three times as much for things as before. 
The wages of the poor, however, rose very slowly, 
so that the poor suffered most from this dishonesty 
of the king. 

Altogether, a bad age for the poor now began, 
and there was much misery and crime amongst 
them. A wise and noble author, Sir Thomas 
More, wrote on their behalf, but Henry murdered 
him because he was a Catholic and would not 
call the king the Head of the Church. 

11. Among the ministers-of Henry two were 
important :— 

(i) Thomas Wolsey. He was a priest of the 
Roman Church who was raised by Henry to high 
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power in the early years of his reign. He became 
a Bishop and even a Cardinal and he had hopes 
of becoming Pope. However, he did not help 
Henry to get rid of his wife Catharine, and Henry 
suddenly took away all his wealth and power. He 
died soon afterwards; partly, no doubt, of grief. 
Fle was the last priest of the Church whowtees 
a great part in governing England. 

(ii) Thomas Cromwell. This was an old sol- 
dier, a cunning able fellow, who helped Henry to 
plunder the monasteries. He persuaded Henn 
to marry a woman whom Henry did not like, and 
the King punished him by cutting his head off. 


12. Henry married six wives during his long 
reign, and two of them he beheaded, on the ground 
that they had been unfaithful to him. Three of 
his children lived after him, Mary, the daughter 
of Catharine, Elizabeth, and an only son Edward. 


13. Henry VII. did not allow the barons to 
keep soldiers of their own any longer and those 
who did so he fined. The Court before which 
they were tried was called the Star Chamber; 
the judges in it were appointed by the king. 

14. Henry's wife Catharine had been first mar- 
ried to his brother, and after his brother’s death 
was married to Henry. Now it was not usual 
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for a man to marry his dead brother’s wife, and 
on this ground Henry asked the Pope to say that 
no marriage had really taken place between him 
and Catharine. But, long ago, before the ceremony, 
the consent of the Pope had been asked for and 
obtained, so how could he change his opinion 
now ? 


15. Henry wished to be free from Catharine 
not only because she had no son but because he 
had met a beautiful young girl, Anne Boleyn, at 
his court, and he wished to marry her. In the 
end he did so. Anne Boleyn was a Protestant, 
and no doubt she helped to make Henry an 
enemy of the Pope. She had a daughter, Eliza- 
beth, soon after her marriage with Henry, but he 
then grew weary of her and put her to death on 
a charge of adultery. His third wife (Jane Sey- 
mour ) was the mother of his only son Edward. 


16. The common people of England were al- 
most all Catholics during the reign of Henry, 
though some of them became Protestants. Tyndall 
revived the work of Wycliffe, bringing out an im- 
proved English Bible. Henry himself approved of 
translation of the Bible into English, and ordered 
that there should be a copy of the translation in 
every church in England. When he destroyed 
the monasteries, however, there were several re- 
bellions of the common people, especially in the 
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North of England. Of course they were too weak 
to resist the king’s troops. 


17. -In the Church of Rome theresis. as owe 
saw, a Bishop in every district, who is the head 
of the priests and the people in that district. Some 
of these Bishops are given the title of Cardinal, 
which means that they have a vote at the election 
or thes Pope, Wher a. Pope wdies the Gardiner. 
of the’ Roman Church meet from all parts on the 


~ world at Rome and choose another Pope. 
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CHAPTER. AVL 
ROWARD Wil “1547 Toe 15535. 


1. Edward VI. was a boy of ten when he be- 
came king. He was a child very unlike his 
father, sickly in body, but truly religious in mind. 
Young as he was, he was a strong Protestant, Edward 
and his ministers were Protestants, and Protes- ee: 
tantism became the religion of England. The old Protestant. 
services and ceremonies of the Roman Church 
were forbidden; the priests were allowed to marry; 
the use of the Bible was everywhere encouraged. 
A book of English prayers was written, which is The 
still used in English churches; it is called the ae 
Book of Common Prayer. The use of Latin in Prayer. 
churches was quite given up, in order that the 
common people might understand everything they 
heard. It cannot be said that the common people 
were all pleased with these changes. We have 
seen how in the country-districts they were growing 
poorer, and at the same time they had lost good 
friends in the monks of the monasteries, which in 
many parts of the country had kept free schools 
and given medicine to the sick, besides employing 
labourers on their land. As in the reign of 
Henry VIII., there were rebellions of poor people 
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under Edward VI. which were put down with 
much cruelty. 


2. Edward VI. soon died, and there was a 
great question who should succeed him. The 
rightful heir was evidently Mary, the daughter of 
Henry’s first wife Catharine, but she was a strong 
Catholic: and the Protestants were airaid of fer 
some of them tried’ to make Lady jane Cree 
Queen. This unfortunate lady was a relative of 
Henry VIll., who had really no claim to “he 
crown. She was a pious gentle girl, who was 
forced by a few selfish friends to come forward 
and she found no support. After a few days she 
was seized by the friends of Mary and put to 
death, and Mary became Queen. 


MARY? tooo TO -looe: 


3. Mary was the first Queen who reigned in 
England, and her reign, indeed all her life, was 
very unhappy. Her mother Catharine had suf- 
fered much from Henry VIII. and her daughter 
suffered with her. But she always remained a 
strong Catholic, and at once, when she came to — 
the throne, she determined to make England a 
Catholic country again. She gave back to ‘the 
Pope and the priests the power they had lost, 
and brought back all the old ceremonies and 
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4. Many of the people of England were quite 
willing to obey her in this, but others were not. 
England had now really become a Protestant 
country. When Mary forbade the Protestant forms 
of worship, many refused to obey her and many 
were burned to death by her orders. Some of 
them were bishops, but most of them were humble 
simple people, working-men and_ shopkeepers. 
There was great anger and pity for these victims 
throughout England, and the country became 
more at heart Protestant than before. 


5. Mary married Philip, the King of Spain. 
He was the strongest Catholic king in Europe, but 
it was an unfortunate marriage for Mary. He 
was a foreigner and a cruel stern man, and he 
was much disliked in England. She had no child 
by him and both she and her husband were 
greatly disappointed. Towards the end of her life 
another blow fell upon her. The French seized 
the town of Calais, which was the last possession 
of England in France, and its loss was felt by 
Mary as a great humiliation. 


6. The friends of Edward VI. were very desi- 
rous that he should marry the young Scotch 
princess Mary, who was heiress to the Scottish 
crown. But they made the mistake of sending 
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* an army to Scotland to compel the Scotch t 
agree to this marriage; the Scotch grew angry” 
at this, and though they were defeated in the” 

‘TheBattle battle of Pinkie they would not hear of the a = 
ofrinwy Tiage but sent their young princess. away ‘to 
France to be educated. ae | 


7. Among those who were put to death by 

Mary were two Bishops of Edward VI.’s reign, 

Latimer Latimer and Cranmer. Latimer was a great 
eo preacher, and Cranmer was a master of beautiful 
English, who wrote the prayers which the Church 

of England still uses. These were burned at 
Oxford. 2 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH IN PARLIAMENT. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


ELIZABETH. 1558 To 1603. 


|. Elizabeth was a young woman of five and Character 


twenty when she came to the throne. She was like ° 


her father Henry VIII. in many ways. Like him, 
she was open-handed to her friends and she could 
be affable in her manners when she chose. She 
was not however a woman whom we can love. She 
was selfish, cruel and deceitful and often very mean 
where she ought to have been generous. 


2. It is true that she was much admired by 
the country. She kept a splendid court and her 
reign was a successful one. In the course of it the 
English became richer and more powertul than be- 
fore and they considered they owed this to the 
Queen. But the truth is, the most they owed her 
was that she chose good ministers and kept them 
in power. It is a wise ruler who does this, and 
Elizabeth so far was wise. | 

3. She was wise also in another way. She did 
not quarrel with her subjects. She did not tax 
them against their will. She was often much in 
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want of money, and once she tried the plan of 
making ‘monopolies’. A monopoly is the right to 
be the only person who deals in some kind of 
article, and Elizabeth began to sell rights of this 
kind to some friends of hers. Of course they raised 
the price of the articles and the House of Commons 
grew very angry. Elizabeth was wise enough to 
take back her monopolies. So she had no quarrels 
with Parliament about money, and they left her 
alone to deal with her own personal enemies as she 
saw fit. Many of them she imprisoned, but she did 
not murder her great noblemen as her father did. 


4. She was a true Protestant, theugh noi 
pious woman, and she made herself Head of the 
English Church like herfather. She did nothowever 
altogether dislike the old services of the Roman 
Church and many of the Protestants were not satis- 
fied toseesomuchofthemkept. These Protestants 
were called Puritans, because, as they said, they 
wanted a ‘purer’ religion, a very simple one, with- 
out any ceremonies at all. Elizabeth, who was 
fond of splendour, did not agree with these people. 


©. All through her reign she was much disturbed 
by plots against her power, many of which were 
intended to place on the throne Mary, Queen of 
scots. This was a cousin of Elizabeth’s, a de- 
scendant of Henry VII., who became Queen of 
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Scotland just as Elizabeth became Queen of Eng- 
land. She was about the same age as Elizabeth, but 
very different from her in character. She was more 
beautiful, though perhaps less able ; and she was a 
Catholic. She had been brought up in France, 
and when she came to Scotland she found that the 
country had become very strongly Protestant. The 
old Church had no friends at all, and Mary was 
alone in her country. The Catholics of England 
sympathised with her, and very unwisely, they 
began to think of making her Queen of England. 
Elizabeth naturally became a bitter enemy of hers. 
After a few years Mary's subjects rose against her 
in Scotland and she fled to England and asked 
Elizabeth to protect her. Elizabeth was much 
puzzled what to do, but she ended by keeping 
Mary in prison for eighteen years. During these 
years there were constant plots to set her free and 
make her Queen of England, and at last by Eliza- 
beth’s orders she was put to death. 


6. During all these years there were great wars 
and changes on the continent of Europe. The 
kingdom of Spain had risen to the height of its 
power. In France there were civil wars between 
Protestants and Catholics, which made the country 
weak, but Spain was united and strongly Catholic. 
She had taken possession of the New World, 
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and the discoveries of gold and silver there made 
her immensely rich. Every year the ships of 
Philip came back from America to Spain loaded 
with silver and gold. Gradually the English sailors — 
began to attack these ships of Philip, and this 
made him very angry. At last the English sailors 
began to trade with America itself, which Philip 
would not allow, and one named Drake sailed all 
round the coast of South America, and afterwards 
round the world. Philip determined to put an end 
to this, especially as the English were Protestants, 
and he was a great enemy of the Protestant 
religion. He formed a fleet — or Armada, in Spa- 
nish — and put on board of it an army of soldiers 
and sent it off to conquer England, and restore the 
country to the Church of Rome. 


7. Elizabeth had no fleet of her own to oppose to 
the Armada but all the sailors and merchants of the 
country brought their ships together. They fought 
and defeated the Spaniards, who were further 
troubled by a great storm that blew them far into 
the North Sea. They sailed back to Spain round 
the North of Scotland and the West of Ireland, but 
only half the Armada reached Spain. This victory 
gave the English great confidence at sea, and after 
this English ships made their way to every part 
of the world. Moreover, people began to see 
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that the nation must have war-ships of its own, 
and the Royal Navy began to grow up. 


8. While the Armada was sailing against 
England, the Catholic subjects of England remain- 
ed loyal to their country and their Queen. The 
Protestants however could not forget that a Catho- 
lic king had sent the fleet to put down the Protest- 
ant religion, and they made severe laws against 
Catholics. Catholic priests were forbidden to 
hold services, and many who did so were put to 
death. 


9. The war with Spain was the only great 
war of the reign. Elizabeth did not join in the 
wars on the continent of Europe, although the 
Protestants, who were fighting hard in France 
and Holland, would have been glad of her help. 
If Henry V. had been King of England instead 
of her the history of the time would have been 
very different. 

10. Though she did not like fighting, she was 
obliged, however, to fight in Ireland. We saw 
that during the Middle Ages most of Ireland was 
ruled by little Irish chiefs, while the Norman 
barons held some estates in the East of the coun- 
try —near the town of Dublin. For some hundreds 
of years there was war between the Normans 
and the Irish, and war between the Irish among 
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themselves; the country was very wretched and 
there was no progress. The English kings never 
tried to conquer it or help it; they did not like 
crossing the Irish Sea and they did not much 
want the Irish as subjecits.. In: the Wars of the 
Roses the Irish took the side of York, and the 
Tudor Kings began to see that it might be dan- 
gerous if the Irish were enemies of the English 
King. The Irish too were all Catholics; theres 
was no Reformation there; and a foreign enemy, 
like Philip, who was a Catholic, might use them 
as allies against England. So at last Elizabeth 
determined to bring all the island into submission, 
and she sent strong forces to subdue it. The 
Irish united against her, but she beat them down 
and a real conquest of Ireland took place. 


11. The chief minister of Elizabeth was Sir 
William Cecil, who continued in power from her 
accession almost to the year of her death. He 
was an honourable, hardworking and unselfish 
man, who was very poorly rewarded by the Queen, 
though she gave away much more money to 
young noblemen whose good looks pleased her. 
she was wise enough, however, not to allow these 
favourites to take much part in the government 
of the country. 
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12. All through her reign her ministers and 
her subjects were very anxious that she should 
marry and have an heir to the crown. They 
were afraid that after her death there would be 
another civil war. Elizabeth however was too 
selfish to share her throne with a husband and 
even up to her death she never let the nation know 
whom she would like to succeed her. 


13. Why did the Puritans grow up in Elizabeth's 
reign ? Partly because many English Protestants 
went abroad to Germany during Mary’s persecution, 
and there they met the stern Protestants of Germany.. 
They found there were no bishops in their church, 
and when they returned to England they wanted to. 
do away with bishops in the Church of England. 

14. The great leader of the Scotch Protestants 
was Knox. Under his guidance the whole nation 
became Protestants, and the Scotch Protestants 
were much stricter than the English. 

15. Philip could not invade England, because 
it was defended by the sea; but there was another 
little Protestant country less fortunate — Holland. 
Philip sent an army of soldiers there and for many 
years treated the Protestants there with great 
cruelty. The English had only to look across the. 
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sea to perceive what their sailors had saved them 
from. They did not, however, do much to help 
the Dutch, but the Dutch at, last drove the spam 
niards out of their country themselves. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE ELIZABETHAN AGE, 


1. We have seen how the poor suffered in the 
reign of the early Tudors. Many of them were 
driven to wander about the country begging ; 
many became thieves, and were added to the num- 
ber of rascally soldiers whom the end of the civil 
wars left without occupation. All this led to two 
things :— 


2. (i) The laws against stealing and other severe 


crimes became much more severe. People were 
hanged for many small offences. 

(ii) At the same time the first Poor Law was 
passed in Elizabeth’s reign. By this, every dis- 
trict was ordered to help the really helpless poor, 
who were unable to work. For this purpose 
every district was to raise a tax ofits own. Ever 
since that time England has had a Poor Law. 


3. Fortunately, by the end of Elizabeth's reign, 
the nation began to grow richer and more indus- 
trious, and there was plenty of occupation for 
people both at home and abroad. English wool 
began to be spun and woven in England; almost 
every cottage had its spinning wheel. 
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4. The merchants and traders of England be- 
gan to grow more enterprising. Up till now most 
of the great merchants in London had been fo- 
reigners, and the Kings of England had encouraged 
such men to settle there. But now the English 
merchants began to take the lead in trade with dis- 
tant countries. They formed themselves into 
companies, because the risk was too great for 
onemantoface. Thus they formed the Hudson Bay 
Fur Company, to trade with the American Indians 
in fur,—and this company had lasted down to our 
own day. African companies were formed, which 
lasted three hundred years, and in 1600 the East 
India Company was formed to trade with Asia. 
It took to India glass, knives, and woollen cloth; it 
brought back muslin, calico, and spices. The first 
strong settlement it made in India was at Surat. 


o. At the same time the Royal Exchange was 
built, a large building where merchants could meet 
together and form plans for commercial enterprises. 
After this was done the English bankers began to 
grow richer and they began to lend the Sovereign 
money when it was wanted. Elizabeth and her 
ministers encouraged all these movements. 


6. As the country became richer the surround- 
ings of life began to improve. Houses became 
better; glass windows began to be seen everywhere, 
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instead of holes in the wall, with shutters; and 
even the humblest houses began to have Chimneys 
instead of holes in the roof to let out the smoke. 
No more castles were built; the nobles often gave 
up living in those which they had and built them- 
selves beautiful houses with gardens round them. 
England is still full of these Elizabethan houses, 
which are amongst the most beautiful in the 
world. 


7. Furniture improved: good beds became com- 
mon. New and better kinds of food came into use, 
especially vegetables ; the potato was brought from 
America and was much appreciated. Beer was still 
the common drink of all classes. 


8. The houses in the towns did not change 
much; the streets were still narrow and dirty 
and dreadful diseases were common. Amongst 
them was leprosy. 


9. The upper classes were fond of magnificent 
clothes: both men and women loved silk and lace 
and bright colours. They often spent much money 
on these luxuries, and the court of Queen Eliza- 
beth was a mass of splendour. Money was also 
spent on pictures, though there were no English 
artists yet, and artists had to be brought from Hol- 
land and Italy. And much money was also spent 
on amusements, of which the whole nation was 
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very fond. Some of these amusements were coarse 
and cruel, such as bull-baiting ; others were noble 
and dignified. Such was the theatre, which be- 
came in a few years a national amusement, the 
delight of every class. Many great authors wrote 
plays, but all names yield to that of Shakespeare, 
who. was a subject of Queen) Elizabeth, 


10. Shakespeare, however, was only the great- 
est of many great writers, who were all born and 
wrote in Elizabeth's reign. Betfore iis, there iam 
not been much written in England; there had only 
been one real giant in literature— Chaucer ; after 
him for a hundred and fifty years there was nobody. 
But now poems, plays, histories and books of all 
kinds were written and printed, and many of them 
were great and famous. We shall mention here 
only the name of Francis Bacon, Lord Bacon 
who has tried to answer for us the questions, How 
should a wise man live? How should a wise King 
rule ? 


11. We can now see why English people are 
proud of Elizabeth's age. They remember it for 
one great national victory in war; for the spread 
of English trade ; the great voyages of English sea- 
men, and the great writings of Elizabethan authors. 
Like all great ages, it passed away. Already 
there were men who were discontented with it. 
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The Puritans thought the English Church was still 
too much like the Church of Rome. The middle 
classes, who filled the House of Commons, began 
to think the Queen ought to consult them more. 
These people are going to make their views heard 
in the future; but before we pass on let us fully 
understand the real and wonderful progress of the 
nation under Elizabeth 
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CHAPTER XIX, 


YAMES 1. “1003-10 1625 


|. The history of England and Scotland before 
the union of the Crowns was a history of long 
hostility. The Scotch never forgot Bannockburn ; 
they looked on France as their national friend 
rather than England and often helped the French 
king by invading England. More than once the 
Tudor kings tried to unite the two countries and a 
marriage nearly took place between Mary, after- 
wards Queen of Scots, and Edward VI., but the 
two nations quarrelled once more and the Scotch 
sent Mary to France to be brought up. 

2. The Reformation, however, put an end to the 
friendship of France and Scotland, and made the 
Scotch and English feel they had something in 
common. So the English were not altogether un- 
willing, when Elizabeth died, to take their new King 
from Scotland. His title to the throne came to him 
through his mother Mary, Queen of Scots, who was 
descended from Henry VII. 

3. James himself was very glad to leave his 
own country for England. He was going from a 
poor country to a rich one. He was going from a 
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country where the King was weak to a céuntry 
where the King was strong. In Scotland the nobles 
were still as powerful as the old Norman nobles of 
England had been, and they were always rebelling 
against the King. In England they had lost all 
their power, indeed we shall never again find a 
nobleman in arms against the Crown. James was 
pleased to think that he would rule England as 
an absolute sovereign like Elizabeth. 


4. Unfortunately he did not see that the power 
of the middle classes, the merchants and traders, 
had very much increased in England. The time 
had ‘come for the King to make friends of those 
people and give them a share in the government. 
We must remember that James was a foreigner 
and he was already thirty-eight years old when he 
came to England, so perhaps it is not surprising 
that he never understood the country. Unfortunate- 
ly he quarrelled also with his own country, be- 
cause he wished to rule it as England was ruled, 
which the Scotch did not like. 


S. He was himself much feebler than the Tudor 
Kings. He was a learned man — though learning is 
not of much use to a king; and he was kind-hearted, 
but he was lazy and obstinate; and in his person 
he was awkward and ugly. He was even cowardly, 
and could not bear the sight of a naked sword 
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6. James meant to rule England like Elizabeth, 
but he had not the good sense to choose wise 
ministers as she did. He was fond of young good- 
looking favourites, who amused him; he wasted 
money on them and allowed them to interfere with 
the government The best known of them is George 
Villiers, whom the King made Duke of Buckingham. 


7. James was no lover of war, and on coming 
to the throne he at once made peace with Spain. 
He did not see that Spain was no longer the mighty 
power that she had been in the days of Philip; that 
the wars with England and with the Protestants 
on the Continent had weakened her. He wanted 
his son Charles to marry the Infanta of Spain, and 
Buckingham and Charles did actually go to Spain 
to see if the marriage could be arranged. How- 
ever, they found the Spaniards would not agree to 
it: they did not want a heretic to marry their 
princess. 

8 There are two things, on the whole, for which 
the reign is notable: 

(i) the quarrel between James and the House 

of Commons ; 

(ii) the growth of British possessions abroad. 

The quarrel broke out over several points, of 
which the first was the king’s claim to tax his 
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subjects without the consent of Parliament. As 
we saw, long ago, in the Great Charter it had been 
agreed that the king should not do this. This 
agreement had never been broken ; even the Tudor 
kings did not venture to break it. How then did 
_ they get money ? 


9. First, the kings of England had estates of 
their own, which had belonged to them ever since 
the days of the Conqueror. Then the House of 
Commons always granted them some taxes willing- 
ly. Lastly, when the great nobles were fined for 
offences, the fines went to the king. Henry VII. had 
erected a court called the Star Chamber, which was 
specially intended to keep the nobles in order and it 
sometimes fined them very heavily. In spite of this, 
however, the kings weresoften in want of money. 
We have seen how Henry VIII. plundered the mo- 
nasteries and coined bad money, how Elizabeth 
tried monopolies. We may ask why James did not 
call Parliament together and ask for more taxes. 
The answer is, because Parliament, before it grant- 
ed these taxes, might have asked some disagreeable 
questions about the government of the country. 


1Q. In the end, however, Parliament met and 
granted him some ‘customs’, or taxes on goods 
coming into the country, but James, who was very 
wasteful, could not make these go far. He then 
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increased the customs himself, and he began to sell 
monopolies. When he called Parliament together, 
the House of Commons complained of these actions 
and would not grant him any money. They also 
attacked the King’s Chancellor, Lord Bacon, be- 
cause he defended the King’s monopolies. He was 
tried before the House of Lords for this and for 
taking bribes and he was convicted and the King 
had to dismiss hirn. This was a victory for the 
Commons, but they gained no other victory, and 
when James died he and the Commons were still 
fighting. 

11. While this was going on James was also 
fighting the Puritans. All through the reign of 
Elizabeth the Puritans had been growing in num- 
bers and growing more discontented. They did not 
like the splendours of the Church and Court of 
Elizabeth. They wore simple clothes of dark cloth: 
they did not care for the popular amusements, they 
thought men should spend their lives either in work 
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or in religious meditation. The subject of this — 


meditation should be the Word of God, the Bible; 
Sunday should be entirely given up to this medi- 
tation, and to very simple services in plain churches; 
the very name of ‘priest’ should be given up, 
and every congregation should choose its own 
minister. The Church should be ruled by these 
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ministers, together with a few elders, chosen by the: 
congregations. Such elders are called ‘pres-: 
byters’ and a Church which is so ruled is called 
‘presbyterian.. The Puritans wished to make 
the Church of England presbyterian. However 
it was still ruled by bishops, and it was therefore, 
like the Church of Rome, ‘episcopalian.’ The Bi-- 
shops to the English Church had tried to put down 
these Puritans in the reign of Elizabeth, and James,. 
when he came to the throne, took the part of the 
Bishops. The Puritans were fined and imprison 

ed. Now the Puritans belonged mostly to the: 
middle classes, the traders and townspeople; they 


were the same people who opposed James in the 
House of Commons. 


12. The Protestants of Scotland were all Pres-. 
byterians; they had no bishops in their Church. 
James sent some bishops to Scotland, and thus, 
though he was a Scotchman himself, the Scotch 
people became enemies of his. 


13. It is pleasant to add that he did one good 
thing for religion in England; he ordered the trans- 
lation of the Bible to be revised once more. The 
best of the early translations had been made by 
Wycliffe, others had followed: and now a final 
translation was made. This became the Bible of 
the English people for three hundred years 
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14. If James was no friend to the Puritans, he 
was not a Catholic either. He would not change the 
laws against the Catholic priests. This disappointed 
the Catholics, and some of them formed a plot to 
destroy him and his Parliament by blowing them 
up with gunpowder. The leader of the plot was 
Guy Fawkes; he was caught under the building 
where the House of Commons met, waiting to set 
on fire the gunpowder which he had stored there. 
After this the laws against the Catholics became 
more severe than ever. 


15. All the quarrels in England did not prevent 
the nation from spreading its power abroad. 

(i) Ireland had been conquered, but it was clear 
that the Irish would never be friendly to England. 
James accordingly, wishing to have friends settled 
in the country, sent a number of Scotch and Eng- 
lish settlers to the North of it. He divided amongst 
them the part of Ireland called Ulster, and the 
descendants of these people still live there. They 
were industrious people, and soon made the linen of 
lrelandfamous. Of course they were all Protestants 
and enemies of the rest of Ireland. 


16. (ii) ItwasinJames's reign that the English 
first began to colonise North America. We have 
seen how the Spaniards went there, but they did 
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not go as colonists. They carried off gold and 
silver and returned to their own country; but the 
English went to America to live there. The first 
colony was Virginia, named after the Virgin Queen 
Elizabeth. It was founded further north than the 
Spanish part of the country, but still in the warmer 
part of North America, where the summer is very 
hot and maize and tobacco grow. Those who 
founded it were gentlemen of good families in Eng- 
land, who settled down on large estates there. They 
brought negroes from Africa to work on their fields, 
and thus began the long unhappy connection of Eng- 
land with the slave trade. 


17. (iii) Soon afterwards another colony was 
founded in the North, again by English people, but 
people different from those who founded Virginia. 
They were Puritans who had left the English Church 
and called themselves ‘Independents,’ and they 
left England because they were not allowed to wor- 
ship in their own way in England. They first sailed 
to America in a little ship called the Mayflower and 
there, with others, founded several colonies which 
were all called together New England. They suf- 
fered much from the cold American winters, but 


they persevered ; they cut down the woods, planted 


corn, drove back the Indians and made their own 
homes in the land. Though they had left England 
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they considered themselves subjects of King James, 
and obeyed the English laws. 


18. (iv) Inthis same reign the English began to 
settle in the West Indian islands, while far away 
in the East Indies they were fighting the Dutch 
for possessions there. For we must notice that 
while the power of Spain was growing weak that 
of the Dutch was growing strong. The Dutch, 
however, did not turn their thoughts to America, 
but to the Far East, and it was in Ceylon and the 
Spice Islands that they did most of their trade. 
Here they and the English had a long struggle with 
each other. | 


19. We should notice that James was the first 
king who called himself King of Great Britain. 
The two parts of Great Britain still had their 
own Parliaments and their own laws; and Ireland 
too from the days of Elizabeth had its owr 
Parliament. 
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20. The following table shows the title of James I. 
to the English throne :-— 


Henry VII. 


Henry VIII. Margaret=James (IV. 
of Scotland. ) 


Edward VI. Mary. Elizabeth. James(V. of Scotland. ) 


Mary Queen of Scots. 


James I. 
( VI. of Scotland. ) 


21. When James, in the beginning of his reign, 
was trying to become friendly with Spain, he put 
to death Sir Walter Raleigh. This was the last of 
the heroes of the Elizabethan age. He had been a 
great sailor and made many voyages to America. 
and had named, though he did not settle, the 
Colony of Virginia. He promised James to find a 
gold mine in Guiana, and he made an unsuccessful 
expedition in search of it. On this expedition he 
fought with the Spaniards and the Spaniards com- 


plained to James, who put Raleigh to death, on his 
return to England. 


3 
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22. The form of trial by which Lord Bacon was 
tried is called an ‘impeachment’. It is only used 
for great offenders, who are charged with crimes 
which the ordinary laws do not punish. In sucha 
trial the House of Commons brings the charge 
and the House of Lords acts as judges. 


23. We must remember that many of James’s 
subjects, especially in the upper classes, were quite 
willing that he should rule without a Parliament, and 
tax the country himself. These people thought 
that the king is placed above the nation as God 
is placed above the world; that the power to rule is 
given to the king by God, and the king must use 
that power according to his own wisdom and not 
according to the wishes of the people. The Stuarts 
themselves held this view, that the right of kings to 
rule is divine, and they believed it was wrong for 
them to yield to Parliament. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
CHARLES I. 1625 To 1649. 


1. Charles Il. was a brave, dignified and pious 
man and a sincere lover of his country. How is 
it then that he fought a long war with his subjects 
and his subjects at last put him to death? In 
the first place, like his father James, he would not 
see that times had changed, that the middle classes 
of England could not be compelled to pay taxes 
without their consent, or the Puritans to worship — 
in ways they did not like. Secondly, in his long 
dispute with these people he did not always speak 
the truth or keep his word. For this reason, 
more than any other, he was put to death. 


2. We have seen that he once thought of 
marrying a Spanish princess. When this idea. 
was given up, a war with Spain followed. Charles’ 
of course wanted money for the war, but the 
Commons would not grant it unless he sent away 
his minister, the Duke of Buckingham. Charles. 
would not do this, and he raised money by monopo- 
lies and by taxes which Parliament had not 
granted. After a few years Parliament sent 2 
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Petition to the king, the Petition of Right, demand- 
ing that he should promise — 

(i) Never to raise money without their 

consent. 
(ii) . Not to imprison men without trial. 
John had promised this long ago to the Barons 

in Magna Charta, and Charles had now to promise it 
again to the Commons. 


3. He did not keep his promise, however, but 
invented a new tax called Ship-money, because this 
money was to be used, he said, for building ships 
for the Royal Navy. Some people paid it, but a 
country-gentleman named Hampden refused to pay 
it, and he soon became one of the leaders of the 
Commons against the King. 

4. While this dispute was going on, the Puri- 
tans in the Church of England were suffering under 
Charles's government of the Church. He gave the 
chief power to Archbishop Laud, who was a vigorous 
enemy of the Puritans. He insisted on the ceremo- 
nies which they disliked, and forbade them to hold 
their own meetings for worship. Those who disobeyed 
were fined and imprisoned. 


5. Allthis went on for some years; the Puritans 
struggled against the king, but they did not make 
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much headway against him. He had the. English 
judges on his side, and several courts —— most of all 
the Star Chamber — punished all who opposed him. 
Very likely he thought the victory would be his im 
the end. In Ireland a minister of his named 
Wentworth was ruling successfully, and it seems 
that Wentworth meant to raise an army in Ireland 
which would some day help Charles in England. 


6. At last, however, he made the mistake of 
going a little too far. He and Laud decided @ 
compel the Scotch accept all the forms of the 
English Church and worship in just the same 
way. Now we have seen that the Scotch were all 
strong Puritans; they were also Presbyterians and 
would not have bishops to rule over their Church. 
When the bishops sent by Charles tried to rule 
the Church as he wished, the whole Scottish nation 
rose against them. They made an agreement called 
the National Covenant, which men of all classes 
signed, binding themselves to keep the Scottish 
Church free from any changes. Charles collected 
an army to punish them, but his army would not 
fight and he found himself quite without money to 
pay histroops. Hesent for Wentworth from Ireland 
to help him, and Wentworth (whom he now made 
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Earl of Strafford ) came over, but he could only 
advise Charles to call his Parliament together and 
try to agree with them. Charles accordingly did 
so and the Long Parliament met. 


7. It met however in a very stern and deter- 


mined mood. 


It seized both Laud and Strafford ; 


it imprisoned Laud in the Tower and executed 
Strafford on a charge of treason. It put an end 
to the Court of Star Chamber, and declared once 
more that no taxes should be levied without the 
consent of Parliament The House of Commons 
took the lead in all this; but most of the Lords 


were with it. 


Its leaders were Hampden and Pym, 


the latter of whom .was a very eloquent man, the 
first great orator in English history. 


8. The victory of the Parliamentary party now 
seemed to be complete, but they too, like the King 
before them, went a little too far. There was a 
majority of Puritans in this Parliament and they 
determined to make all English Puritans and to do 
away with everything in the Church which the 
Puritans did not like. There were, however, 
plenty of English people who, though they were Pro- 
testants, were not Puritans. They liked a Church 
and forms of worship such as Elizabeth and Charles 
preferred; and they refused to help the Puritans 


to destroy it. 


When Charles saw this division in 
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the Parliament party, he took courage again, and 
not long afterwards he set up his standard and call- 
ed on his friends to fight for him. 


9. Thus began the Civil War. It was a war 
between the Parliament party and the King’s friends. 
The Parliament party were most of them, though 
not quite, all Puritans; the King’s friends— the 


” Royalists—were the rest of the Protestants and the 


Catholics. The Catholics of course hoped that if he 
won he would make the laws against them less 
severe. So, in the main, the war was a religious 
war, though there was also a question about the right 
of the King to govern and raise taxes without the 
consent of Parliament. 


10. The numbers on the two sides were perhaps 
equal. On the King’s side were most ( though not 
all) of the nobility, on the Parliament side most 
of the trading classes, with a few gentlemen. 
The nobility brought their tenants and servants 
into the field; their opponents sent out the young 
men of the towns. Most of the towns— including 
London—were with the Parliament; and the Parlia- 
ment had also the East and South of the country. 


11. At first the advantage remained with the 
King. His friends were used to handle arms and 
they had better horses than the Parliament 
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armies*; though he was sadly in want of money. 

Still, he began well; and Parliament lost both its 

great leaders; Hampden was killed in action, and 

Pyrn died. Another and a greater leader, however, 

was at hand;—Oliver Cromwell. This was a Oliver 
country gentleman, a relative of Thomas Cromwell, pain” 
who was the first to see where the weakness of the Ironsides. 
Parliament lay. “Weare fighting,’’ he said, ‘against 
gentlemen; we must have men of spirit to fight men 

of honour; and the men of spirit whom we must 

look for are men of true religious spirit, who fight 

for religion alone.’ Cromwell found these men, 

he trained them and he made of them his body of 
‘Ironsides’, who were never to the last beaten on 

any field of battle. They fought on foot with Battles of 
muskets and pikes, and the cavalry of the King Vaea : 
could never break them. In two great battles Naseby. 
they crushed the royal armies, Marston Moor and 1644, 
Naseby ; and the cause of Charles was ruined. 1645. 


12. After a year, Charles fell into the power of 
these men. They had grown sterner and fiercer 
during the long war, and most of them had quite 
given up the idea of belonging to the Church of 








*Most of them fought on horseback and for this reason they 
ire often called ‘Cavaliers.’ | 
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_ England, and called themselves Independents. They 


Execution 


of 


Charles I. 
1649. 


thought there should be no government of the 
Church at all, by bishops or elders; every iam 
body of Christians should govern itself, and worship 
as it pleased—excepting of course the Catholics, 
whom they were not willing to allow at all. | 

13. Even these men, however, were willing to 
come to terms with Charles, but he made it impos- 
sible for them to do so. He secretly persuades 
the Scotch to invade England; the invasion however 
was a failure, and it only made the Independents 
exceedingly angry. They brought Charles to trial 
on a charge of treason and he was put to death. 
Everyone agrees that he met his death with great 
courage and dignity. 


14. The early Norman Kings had levied ship- 
money, but it had not been heard of since their 
days 

15. Hampden was compelled by the Courts to 


pay the ship-money, but his courage in resisting 
Charles made him famous. 


16. In the early days of the war, while the Par- 
liament was unsuccessful, they took Laud from the 
Tower and put him to death. 
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ENGLAND AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
CIVIL WAR. 
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17. The first battle of the war was at Edgehill, 
in Oxfordshire. The King won. 


18. The Scotch took no part in the early days 
of the war, but after a time they sent an army to 
help the Parliament, on condition that the Eng- 
lish Church should become Presbyterian. This 
army did good service to the Parliament; but, on the 
other hand, some of the Highlanders, led by the 
Earl of Montrose, fought for the King in Scotland. 
After Charles was made prisoner, the Scotch army 
went back to Scotland. Charles then persuaded 
them to return and help him against the Indepen- 
dents; there were several battles between them and 
Cromwell, and this made the Independents so angry 
that they put Charles to death. The chief charge 
which was brought against him was that of having 
deceitfully caused this unnecessary war between 
the Scotch and the Independents. 
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CHAPTER xls) 
THE COMMONWEALTH. 1649 to 1660. 


1. The victorious. Parliament now proclaimed 
England a Commonwealth, and the House of Com- 
mons became the only governing power. ‘The army 
meanwhile, though the war in England was over, 
was busy fighting the Irish and the Scotch. Both 
these nations were shocked by the death of Charles 
I, and they declared his young son to be King as 
Charles I]. Neither of them had taken much part 
in the Civil War, but now they rose to support 
Monarchy against the Commonwealth. In Ireland 
it was the Catholics who supported Charles; in 
Scotland the Presbyterians. Both of them disliked 
the Independents who fought in Cromwell's army, 
and both hoped that if Charles’s son, Charles, were 
restored by their arms he would favour them. 


2. Both were quite unsuccessful. Cromwell and 
his soldiers crossed to Ireland and put down the 
Irish rising with great severity (1649). They then went 


to Scotland and crushed the Scotch in the battle 
of Dunbar ( 1650). Charles fled to the Continent, and 
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while Cromwell lived there was no more war any- 
where in Great Britain. Though he was more 
than forty years old before he became a soldier, 
he was one of the great generals of the world; he 
was never defeated on any field of battle. 

3. He had now to face the task of ruling 
England. He did not himself wish to be the sole 
ruler of the country, but he was forced to enter 
on this position as a duty. The Parliament ruled Cromwett 
badly, and Cromwell in the end did what Charles I. es 
had tried to do—he sent them away and ruled tor”. 
without them as ‘Protector’ of England. But 
Cromwell had his victorious army to support him, 
and, moreover, he was a firm and able ruler. 

4. He was one of the first to see that the 
religious quarrels of England could never be ended 
by compelling every man to join any one Church. 
People must be free to worship in their own way, Crom- 
and the State must ‘tolerate’ differences of reli- bin a 
gious opinion. Cromwell was not ready to tolerate vetlel 
the Catholics, and he would not allow any bishops ‘to 
to exist, but he tolerated all kinds of Protestants. 
The idea of toleration begins with his rule. After Cromwett 


his death for a time it was forgotten again. Boer de 
5. He was also the first ruler, except perhaps pir 


Edward |., to try to make Britain and Ireland a wie 


truly United Kingdom. He allowed each country United 
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to trade freely with the other, and even in the 
few years of his rule the wealth of Scotland and 
Ireland began to grow. This too was changed 
after his death. 


6. Nor did he fail to make himself felt abroad, 
on the continent of Europe. Great changes had 
taken place there, the power of Spain was sinking 
and the ruling nation at sea were the Dutcm 
England was still at war with Spain and a war 
with the Dutch soon followed. Cromwell was 
fortunate enough to find an able admiral in Blake, 
the first of the great sea-captains. The Spaniards 
were beaten once more at sea and the island of 


Jamaica was captured by the English. In the 


battles with the Dutch the English at first were 
beaten, but by the end of Cromwell’s life the two 
nations were on equal terms. 


7. All this happened in a few years, for Crom- 
well’s rule was soon ended by his death. To the 
Royalists, no doubt, this was very welcome at 
the time, but all classes of Englishmen have long 
since agreed to admire him. No one doubts his 
great ability as a ruler in war and peace, his 


good sense, his true patriotism. He was an ugly 


man; he was not an eloquent man: but he was 
one of the chief men of action in English history. 
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8. He suggested that his son Richard should 
succeed him as Protector, but it was soon found 
that Richard was too weak for the post. A strong 
man might have gone on ruling England with the 
aid of the army, as Cromwell had done; but no 
strong man came forward to take the post. And it 
was clear that the greater part of the English 
people did not like the rule of the Independents. 
Most of the ordinary people liked the amusements 
which these strict Puritans had put down; they 
liked the older forms of religion, and they did not 
like the grave stern Independents. The end of it 
was that a sort of -Parliament met, which invited 
Charles to return from the Continent and sit on 
his father’s throne. 


9. The battle of Dunbar was not the last battle 
of the war. Part of the Scotch forces entered 
England and were pursued by Cromwell as far 
as Worcester, where they were defeated. 
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1. Charles II. loved, beyond everything else, 
pleasure and amusement. He had no desire to 
quarrel with his subjects and go on his travels 
again. Caring little about religion, he seems to 
have been secretly a Catholic, but he did nothing 
for the Catholics. He did nothing, in fact, for any 
cause, and his reign is not a glorious one. 


2. The wars with the Dutch went on, and ena- 
ed in the capture of New York by the English. This 
was the only settlkement in the northern part of 
North America that had not been English, and now 
all the settlements there became English. 


3. After this the Dutch and the English be- 
came friends. They found a common enemy in 
France. The great day of France was now ap- 
proaching. She was ruled by Louis XIV., a king 
who sat on her throne for seventy-two years, and 
made France for a time the chief power in Europe. 
The Dutch were much afraid of him, but they 
found a great leader in William, Prince of Orange, 
whom Louis never subdued. At first the English 
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King was the close friend of Louis, but later on 
the English nation began to take sides with the 
Dutch and Charles was forced to go with his 
subjects. 

4. As we have said, he never quarrelled with 
his subjects. He was not a cruel nor a revenge- 
ful man and when first he came to the throne he 
did little to take vengeance on his father’s enemies. 
His old friends thought he did not do enough, but 
it was fortunate for England that the bitterness of 
the Civil Wars was not renewed. 

5. Of course the Puritans lost by the change 
— though many of them had helped to bring Charles 
back. Once more the English Church was placed 
under bishops, and all the Puritans who did not 
approve of this were forced to do what the Inde- 
pendents had done—to leave it. They became 
known as Non-Conformists. The name ‘ Puritan ’ 
disappeared, but the name ‘ Non-Conformists’ is 
still used to-day, and means all Protestants in 
England who do not belong to the Episcopalian 
Church of England. Charles Il. and his govern- 
ment passed laws against these Non-Conformists 
and would not allow them to meet for worship. 
We must notice that these laws were passed with 
the consent of Parliament, for the Puritans had 
not a majority now in the Commons, as they had 
in the time of Charles I. In the general weariness 
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of the Independents’ rule many Puritans had gomie: 
back to Charles’s side, and thus hé had a He se 
of Commons friendly to him. They were so frien@ 
ly to him that they granted him the right to raise: 
taxes for the rest of his life, and Charles Il. ne e 
had to quarrel with them about money. | 


6. About this time the names Whig and Tory’ 
begin to be heard in English politics. The name 
‘Tory’ was given to the friends of the King—the: 
old Royalists; the name ‘Whig’ to those 
wished to keep down the King’s power. The Tories 
belonged in religion to the Church of Engle 
it they were not Catholics; the Whigs were Indé 
pendents or Non-Conformists. Most of the nobili t) 
— though not all—were Tories; most of the tradi 1g 
classes and townspeople Whigs. § 


7. All this time the laws against the Catholies 
continued; they were even strengthened. D ng 
the reign of Charles II. there was a false story 
invented about a Catholic plot against the K ng, 
which much alarmed the Protestants and caused 
many Catholics to be put to death. The 
author of this story was Titus Oates We nee xe 
’ Not be surprised if the people of England believet 
it, lor they had not forgotten the Gunpowder Plot 


but it was a foolish tale, and Titus Oates was 
aiterwards severely punished. 
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8. The reign of Charles Il. is memorable in 
the history of the City of London. During this 
reign there broke out the Great Plague. We have 
seen that in the dirty crowded cities of the Middle 
Ages plagues were not uncommon, but this was 
the most severe that ever visited London. It spread 
also to other parts of the country. After the pla- 
gue followed the Great Fire, which burned down 
most of the city. Fortunately, it was rebuilt with 
wider and more healthy streets, and the fire seems 
to have been in the end a blessing. The most 
famous building which perished was old St. Paul's 
Cathedral. It was a Gothic building, and the new 
Cathedral which was built afterwards was in the 
new style of the Renaissance. The architect was 
the greatest of English architects, Sir Christopher 


Wren. 


9. The reign of Charles Il. is often called the 
Restoration. 

10. The laws of Charles II. against the Puri- 
tans were enforced with great severity in Scotland 
against the Presbyterians. The Scotch still had 
their National Covenant, by which they agreed not 
to submit to the rule of bishops in the Scotch 
Church, and thus the Presbyterians of this time 
are often called Covenanters. Many of them were 
put to death. 
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11. The foundation of American colonies w 
on during the reign of Charles II. One impo 
colony was Pennsylvania, founded by Penn. He 
belonged to a new body of Puritans called the 
Society of Friends, which lived very simply and 
refused to take part in any kind of war or violence, 
They have since been called Quakers and are 
still an important body of: Christians. 4 











12. In the reign of Charles II. was passed 
Habeas Corpus Act. ‘Habeas Corpus’ m 
“bring forward the person,” and this act was so 
called because it orders that if any person is seiz 
and imprisoned, he must at once be brought up 
person for trial. 


& 


CHAPTER XAIIL. 
JAMES Ul. 1685 To 1688. 


1. The success of Charles II. must account for 
the ease with which James II. took his seat on 
the throne. He was aman whom everyone disliked, 
both personally and as aruler. He was obstinate, 
that is to say, he persisted in trying to get his own 
way when there was no chance of his doing so, 
and he was not able to understand the people of 
England. He saw that they had been very sub- 
missive to Charles; he thought they would submit 
also to him, but he forgot that Charles had never 
forced his own friends to do anything against their 
will. This is just what James did. He was a 
strong Catholic; and he determined to set his 
brother Catholics free from the laws against their 
religion. He published therefore a Declaration of 
Indulgence, declaring that all Catholics and Non- 
Conformists were free to practise their religion 
and to hold any offices under the government of 
the country. He granted this Indulgence to the 
Non-Conformists because he hoped they would 
support him and help the Catholics against the 
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Church of England. He found, however, that. 
they would not do so; they were afraid James. 
would soon have a Catholic Government which 
would allow no freedom to any sort of Protestant. 


General 2 > James thus had the whole nation against 

Opposi- ; 

tion to him; but perhaps he thought himself strong 

James. enough to fight them. He was notin want of money, 
for Parliament had granted him the right to raise 
taxes all his life. He had used this money to pay 
an army of soldiers, and he had a great general 
in Churchill. There were no armed men in Eng- 


land; Cromwell's old soldiers had long disappeared. 


3. The leaders of the English people however 

did something James had not expected. Looking 

across the sea they saw William, Prince of Orange, 

The at the head of the Dutch Protestants, fighting suc- 

ae cessfully against Louis XIV. of France. Now the 

William, Dutch had been enemies of England, but the two 

See °r nations at this time were at peace, and the Eng- 
range, to 

come and lish leaders sent to William and asked him to come 

oe and help them. Among those who sent this invi- 

tation were both Whigs and Tories, and all of them 

were men of high position. They did not ask 

William to become king but simply to come and 

help them, which he was very glad to do, for he 

himself wanted the help of the English against the 


French. So he landed with an army in the west ol 
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England, and very soon every one of importance 
in the country had joined him. He fought no battle 
—for there were no enemies to fight, and James, 
finding himself forsaken, ran away to France. 


4. The question then arose, What was to be 
done? There were many of the Tories who still 
wanted to keep James as king, for they believed 
that no one had the power to dethrone a king who 
had once been crowned. But the nation thought 
differently, and Parliament declared that James 
himself had abdicated ihe throne by his flight; and 
they offered the throne to William. William’s 
wife was Mary, the daughter of James II., and 
she became Queen along with her husband. 


5. Finaily, a Declaration of Right was drawn 
up in which Parliament named certain actions of 
James as illegal and forbade them to be repeated 
by future kings. The chief of these actions was 
the Declaration of Indulgence; and the Declara- 


tion of Right made it clear that the King of 


England must be bound by the laws of England. 
It also asserted that the King of England must 
always be a Protestant. Thus ended the reign 
of James Il., in a great change which is called 
the Revolution. There is only one change in Eng- 
lish history to which this name is given. 
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i685. ©. There was a Protestant rebellion against: 
James I], in the early Part ob his eign ecm 

the Duke of Monmouth, an illegitimate son” Gi 
TheBattle Charles I]. It was put down at the battle of 


a ee Sedgemoor,—the last battle fought on English soil. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
LIFE AND MANNERS UNDER THE STUARTS. 


1. Although the Stuart age was one of war, 
still, all the time England was quietly changing 
into modern England. The growth of industries 
continued. It gained’a great deal from the foolish 
conduct of the French King Louis XIV., who 
drove out all the Protestants from France. France 
lost scores of thousands of her best people. These 
men, like the English Protestants, were hard-work- 
ing people, and they brought with them to Eng- 
land the knowledge of many industries. From this 
time there were in England manufactures Of silk, 
paper, glass and knives and many other articles 
which had been imported from the Continent before. 
As yet however, there was little iron smelted in 
England; and little coal was used. Wood was used 
for all fires and for smelting iron, where that was 
dene, in the South of England. Lancashire and 
Yorkshire were still lonely moors and forests. 


2. The country labourers, though better off than 
they had been in the reign of Henry VIII., were 
still poorly paid, and there was not much work 
for them. We must notice however that the art 
of agriculture was improving. The nation that 
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taught Europe most in this matter was the Dutch. 
They found that cattle would eat turnips, and, as 
turnips could be stored during the winter, it was 
easily possible to keep cattle alive through the 
winter. Up to now this had been very difficult, 
as there was no grass for them to eat in the winter. 
Thus the number and quality of cattle all through 
Europe were much improved. 


3. One thing that was not at all improved yet 
was the means of travel. The good roads the 
Romans had made were quite forgotten. There 
were indeed no true roads anywhere ; there were 
only paths across the moors and fields and through 
the forests. Almost all travellers rode on horse- 
back, though very heavy clumsy waggons were 
coming into use. ‘These required six or eight horses 
to pull them, and they did not at the best of times 
travel more than a few miles an hour. 


4. We have seen the splendour of dress in 
Flizabeth’s day, and also how the Puritans object- 
ed to it. The fashion of splendid dress continued 
all through the Stuart reigns, but more and more 
people came over to the Puritan way of thinking, 
and after the Revolution men of every rank, as a 
rule, wore a dress of simple style. Silk and jewels 
and gorgeous colours were left to women, and 


are still, according to English ideas, only proper 
for ladies, 
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5. Boys of good families were all educated at 
‘schools. The custom of sending them away as 
‘pages disappeared in Elizabeth's day, and they 
began to be sent to the large Public Schools of 
England. Here they lived all the year round, except 
for the holidays, and they learned their Latin or 
Greek. Boys of humbler families went to day- 
schools. After the Reformation these were no longer 
kept by the monks; some were kept by private 
masters and some belonged to the State. There 
was a good deal of flogging in them all, for life was 
hard everywhere in those early days, and schoolboys 
felt the hardness of it as much as any one. 


6. The Stuart age was a time of war, and there 
were not so many writers of books as in Elizabeth’s 
day. The most famous books of the time are 
religious; we have seen the translation of the Bible 
fixed under James I. and in the reign of Charles I. 
lived the Puritan poet Milton. His poems tell us 
in beautiful verses the chief parts of the story of 
the Bible. 

7. It is during the Stuart reigns that we see 
the beginnings of modern science. Harvey, the 
physician of Charles I., discovered the circulation 
of the blood. Charles II. himself took an interest 
in science and helped to found the Royal Society. 
In his reign lived Isaac Newton, the mathemati- 


cian. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
WILLIAM 11. 1689 To 1702. 


1. Like Cromwell, when his power in England 
was established, William had to fight in Ireland 
and Scotland. In Ireland, there had been since 
Cromwell's time, peace, but always hatred be- 
tween the Protestants of the North and the Catho- 
lics of the South. Moreover, much land every- 
where in Ireland had been given by Cromwell to 
Protestants and the old Irish owners were left poor 
and angry. Neither Charles nor James had 
given this land back to the Irish; still, since James 
was a Catholic, the Irish were friends of his and 
they rose up in arms agairist William. King James 
came over from France to lead them, and there 
was a long and famous siege of the Protestant 
town of Londonderry. The Protestants were al- 
most starved to death, but they held the town till 
the Catholics went away. A year later William 
crossed over to Ireland himself, and won the battle 
of the Boyne. By degrees the rebellion was crush- 
ed; and the Irish Parliament, which was full of 
Protestants, made the most severe laws against 


the Catholics. These laws lasted for more than 
hundred years. : 
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2. In Scotland, the Puritans had suffered much 
ill-treatment during the reigns of Charles and James 
and William was gladly received by them. There 
was one part of the country, however, which rose 
against him, a part of the Highlands. We remem- 
ber that these Highlanders were at first part of 
the old British race, and they were still very 
different from the Scotch of the Lowlands. They 
wore a dress of their own, the kilt; they spoke their 
old language, Gaelic; and they were divided into 
little bodies called ‘clans’, which were ruled by 
chiefs of their own. They lived chiefly on their 
herds of cattle, and they often came down into the 
plains of the Lowlanders and carried away their 
caitle from them. In the wars between the King 
and the Commons, some took the side of the King, 
some that of the Commons, and they became di- 
vided into Whig clans and Tory clans. The Tory 
clans now rose and fought against William. They 
were brave soldiers who fought with long swords 
and shields and had few muskets among them; 
even soldiers, who were much better armed, could 
not stand against their fierce charges. They won 
several victories against William’s soldiers, but 
their leader, the Earl of Dundee, was killed and 
they went back to their Highlands. Scotland was 
then at peace, and it was settled, once and for 
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ever, that bishops should be abolished in the Church 
of Scotland and it should remain Presbyterian. 
Thus the Scotch gained the point over which they 
had quarrelled with all the Stuart kings. 


3. In England the age of toleration slowly began 
The Church of England remained Episcopalian. 
Non-Conformists or Dissenters, as they began to 
be called, were allowed to worship in their own 
way, though they were not allowed to hold any 
post under government. They were thus better 
off than the Catholics, whose religion was hardly 
allowed at all. 


4. William HI. may be compared very well 
with Cromwell, though he was not so able nor so 
fortunate. It is interesting to notice that like many 
great men he was always in poor health. He 
began his life as a ruler very young and most of 
it was an uphill struggle against France. As 
King of England he was never popular; he spoke 
little English and he was a grave silent man. 
But he ruled in accordance with the wishes of 
most of the people and his rule was not disturbed. 


S. He was the first king of England to follow 
the wishes of the House of Commons in his choice 
of ministers. The Stuart Kings had never done 
this and the Commons had never been able to 
make them do it, but William found it necessary. 


WILLIAM III. ete) 


‘So as long as the Whigs were strongest in the 
‘House, he had Whig ministers; at the end of his 
reign when the Tories became stronger, Tory. 
Moreover, in his reign the ministers of the king 
became known, all together, as the Cabinet, by 
which name they are still known to-day. 


6. Though William had united the forces both 
of Holland and England he had hard work to strug- 
gle against France. By sea he was at last suc- 
cessful, by land he just held his own. At last the 
Peace of Ryswick was arranged; Louis recognised 
William as King of England and agreed not to 
support James Il. any longer. A little later how- 
ever, James died, and Louis, breaking his word, 
recognised his son James as King of England. 
This offended almost the whole British nation. A 
few of them, the ‘Jacobites’, were willing to see 
James's son brought back, but to most of them 
he became simply ‘the Pretender’, who claimed 
a crown that was not his. 


7. England soon had another reason for going 
to war with France. A question arose as to who 
was the heir to the crown of Spain, and both 
Louis and the Emperor of Austria claimed it, the 
one for his grandson, the other for his son. The 
power of France would have been dangerous to 
the rest of Europe if Spain and France had 
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become united under one ruler, and William was 
anxious to prevent this. He formed a Grand Alli- 
ance of England, Holland, and Austria against 
France and prepared for war. Just at this mo- 
ment however he died. Mary was already dead 
and the crown passed to her sister Anne. 


8. The chief victory won against the French 
was off Cape La Hogue in Normandy. 


9. It was in William’s reign that the Bank of 
England was founded, the first large bank in 
England. 

10. During his reign the Scotch nation made 


their only attempt at founding a colony of their 
own, at Darien, on the Isthmus of Panama’. But 


the settlers were all killed by disease or by the 


Spaniards, and the Scotch were humbled and— 
disappointed, 
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QUEEN ANNE. 


FROM THE PORTRAIT BY JOHN CLOSTERMAN IN THE 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
ANNE. 1702 To 1714. 


1. Anne was a quiet pious woman who had 
enough of the Stuart in her to be a strong Tory. 
For most of her reign she had a Tory House of 
Commons and was ruled by the Tory Churchill, 
Duke of Marlborough. After a time Churchill left 
the Tories, because they would not support the war 
with France, and he went over to the Whigs. The 
end of this was another Tory ministry, of which 
the chief was Viscount Bolingbroke. This lasted 
till the end of Anne's reign. 


2. Immediately after Anne’s accession the ex- 
pected war with France broke out. This is known 
as the War of the Spanish Succession: it lasted 
ten years and in the course of it were fought some 
of the greatest and bloodiest battles in history. 
The chief generals on the side of the Alliance were 
Marlborough and the German Prince Eugene; the 
chief battle was also the first, the battle of Blenheim. 
It was the first great battle which the French lost 
in the long reign of Louis XIV., and with it begins 
a fall in the fortune of France. 
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3. After some years the Tories of England 
began to tire of the war. They were always more 
friendly to France than the Whigs, who had 
always taken the part of Holland; some of them 
were even Jacobites, who did not want to fight 
France at all, and would have liked to see Louis 
XIV. set the Pretender on the English throne. In 
vain Marlborough went over to the Whigs to win 
their support for the war; a Tory Parliament 
met and concluded peace; The peace. Wasa 
Treaty of Utrecht. By this the French kine oe, 
the one thing he wanted, the Crown of Spain for 
his grandson, but he had to give up some impor- 
lamieplaces to Great Briain 


4. (i) Gibraltar. During the war, Great Bri- 
tain seized this, a little bit of the kingdom of 
spain which she has kept ever since. It com- 
mands the entrance to the Mediterranean and gives 
Great Britain a strong position there. 


5. (ii) Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. Those 
parts of North America had been colonised by 
the French during the Stuart reigns, together with 
parts of Canada. The French King and_ the 
French people did not see how important they 
would some day become, but the English govern- 
ment looked further ahead. So, when they had 
the opportunity, they made sure of them. 


ANNE. ES Bo 


6. At home, a great step was taken in the 
Union of the Parliaments of England and Scotland. 
All through the reigns of the Stuarts the Scotch 
people kept their own Parliament and their own 
laws. They began to find however that this did 
not pay them. They remained foreigners in Eng- 
land and they could not join the commercial en- 
terprises of England. For instance, they could 
not trade with England in ships, because the 
English allowed no foreign ships to enter their ports. 
Thus gradually, though not very willingly, they 
came to favour a Parliamentary union. The Eng- 
lish favoured it because there was always some 
danger of the Scotch helping the Pretender, as long 
as they were really a separate nation. Thus the 
Union came about, and from this time the Scottish 
nation made great commercial progress. Hence- 
forward the flag of England was the Union Jack. 


7. Unhappily, the Union with Scotland was not 
followed by a Union with Ireland. The Irish had 
still their own Parliament and laws, and were shut 
out from commerce with England. The English 
Parliament even made laws shutting out Irish 
goods from England, and the whole country, Pro- 
testant and Catholic, North and South alike, con- 
tinued poor and discontented. 
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8. Towards the end of Anne’s reign there was 

The much wonder who would succeed her. The Jaco- 
bites wished to bring over from France James the 
sion. Pretender. The Revolution settlement had fixed 
on his cousin George of Hanover as the heir, 
George was a German; he knew nothing and cared 

little about England and it seemed as though the 
Jacobites might succeed. Viscount Bolingbroke 

was on their side. However, when the Queen died, 

they were not quite ready, while the Whigs were 


better prepared and at once proclaimed George I. 
king. 
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9. The battle of Blenheim is famous for the 
long and skilful march which Churchill made from 
Holland to Bavaria, where no one was expecting 
him. | 

The battles of the war were:— 

1704. Blenheim. 
1705. Ramilies. 
1708. Oudenarde. 
1709. Malplaquet. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. 


GEORGE |. 1/714 To 1727. 


1. George I., Prince of Hanover, was over fifty 
years old when he became King of England. He 
could not speak a word of English and he cared 
little about England. One result of this was to 
strengthen Parliament, especially the House of 
Commons, which now became the chief power in 
the state. Let us see who sat in it. 


2. It was made up of members from the towns 
and the counties, These members were said to 
‘represent’ the people, but we must notice that the 
places they represented were often small places with 
very few people in them. Sometimes this was be- 
cause those places had been larger, centuries be- 
fore, but people had left them when trade and 
industry became more profitable elsewhere. Still, 
they continued to send members to the House of 
Commons, It was really the great landlords who 
chose the members in such places, and, altogether, 
the House of Commons during the eighteenth 
century is a landlords’ house. Even the members 
from the towns are not tradespeople, much less 
working-men. 
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3. The party in power, the party with a majority 
in the House of Commons, from the accession of 
George I. onwards were the Whigs. It was they 
who brought over the Hanoverian kings, it was 
they who supported them, and they in turn were 
trusted by the Kings. 


4. It became now a fixed rule that the king 
should choose his ministers from the party who had 
a majority in the House of Commons. The chief 
of these ministers became known as the Prime 
Minister, and he and the other ministers formed 
the Cabinet. At first the king used to sit himself 
at all meetings of the Cabinet, but George I. gave 
this up, as he could not understand English, and 
other kings have followed his example. Thus the 
government of England passed into its present 
form or ‘constitution’. 


5. The disappointment of the Jacobites, led 
to a rebellion soon after George I.’s accession. It 
began in Scotland among the Highlanders, who 
formed an army and marched into the North of 
England. They managed things badly however, 
and they found the Pretender such a dull leader 
that they lost all spirit. After one or two defeats 
they scattered and the rebellion ended. 


6. A few years later England was much dis- 


turbed by the South Sea ‘Bubble’. This arose 
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over a company which was formed to trade in 
the South Seas, just as the East India Company 
traded in India and the Hudson Bay Company 
in North America. The South Sea Company was 
granted the right to trade with South America, 
and at first it was an honest trading company 
which paid very well. Then the directors of it 
began to cheat the public by pretending their 
business was greater than it really was, and so the 
Company became a ‘bubble’ or fraud. This was 
not found out till manv people had lost money by 
it—and also by other bubbles which were started 
in imitation of it. 

7. In the confusion that followed Sir Robert 
Walpole became Prime Minister of the country. 
He held this post for twenty years, and did great 
service to England. He was a country gentleman 
by birth, but he had a very good head for figures 
and he was a great manager of men. “He made 
up his mind that what England wanted was peace 
——peace at home and abroad. He wished to have 
no more rebellions, and as little quarrelling as 
possible between Whigs and Tories. He wanted 
no glories on the battle-field. He wanted to see 
England united under the Hanoverian kings, the 
Tory squires of the country living peacefully with 
the Whig traders of the towns. He was success- 
ful in bringing this to pass. 
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The 8. In this reign was passed the Septennial Act, 
Septennia 


Act. Which ordered that a House of Commons, once 
1716. elected, should sit for seven years. 
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George I. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
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1. George II. was less of a foreigner than his Georgell. 


father, but he took no great part in English politics 
and for the first part of his reign the country 
continued to be governed by his Whig minister 
Walpole. 


2. As time went on Walpole began to make 
enemies. He kept all the power in his own hands 
and paid little attention to younger men. One of 
these younger men was named William Pitt. He 
was a man of no great family, but he was ambi- 
tious, both for himself and his country, and he 
was not satisfied with the quiet policy of Walpole. 
After a few years there was a trade quarrel between 
England and Spain, and Walpole was compelled 
against his wishes to begin a war. Nothing was 
achieved by the war. Walpole was blamed, and 
at last he lost his majority in the House of 
Commons and was forced to resign. 

3. Other Whig ministries followed and they 
soon found themselves face to face with war both 
at home and abroad. 
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(i) There was one more serious rebellion in_ 
favour of the Stuarts. The Old Pretender’s son; 
Charles Stuart, was now grown up. He was a 
brave winning young man and he made one last 
effort to grasp the crown of his fathers. He left 
France and landed almost alone in the North of 
Scotland and called on the Highland clans to follow 
him. The Tory part of the Highlands gladly 
answered his call, and before long there was a 
Highland army marching through the Lowlands 
towards England. The Highlanders scattered King 
George’s forces at Preston Pans, near Edinburgh, 
and Charles was proclaimed king. Presently he- 
marched south into England. But the long peace 
and prosperity of Walpole’s government had done 
their work; there were few Jacobites left. More- 
over, people were frightened at the strange appear- 
ance of the Highlanders, and their strange 
language, nor did they forget that Charles was a 
Roman Catholic. So little help came to him in 
England, and though he got as far south as Derby, 
his Highlanders grew discouraged and he had no 
choice but to return. A few months later his army 
was defeated and scattered at Culloden and he 


himself escaped with great difficulty to France. 


4. After this the Government was no longer 
content to leave the Highlanders alone. Roads 
were made through the mountains, garrisons olf 
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English soldiers were placed there and the clans 
were broken up. The government of the country 
became the same as that of the rest of Great 
Britain. 


5. (ii) About the same time began on the Con- 
tinent the War of the Austrian Succession. This 
arose through the death of the Austrian Emperor, 
who left his dominions;to his young daughter, Maria 
Theresa. The neighbouring German state of Prussia 
was just rising into power and its ruler Frederick 
aitacked the young queen. There soon burst out 
a war all over the Continent, every state taking 
sides with her or against her, and George II., who 
was Prince of Hanover, entered the struggle on 
her side. He was himself a soldier, and led the 
Britisn troops to victory against France in the 
battle of Dettingen. This was the last battle in 
which a British king led an army in person. The 
war ended after some years in a half-victory for 
Maria Theresa, who lost much of her territory. 
As for England and France, by the terms of the 
peace, they restored to each other all conquests 
either side had made. 


6. This war was the first continental war that 
made itself felt in India. Dupleix was the French 
governor at the time, and he and the English 
continued their struggle even after peace was 
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restored in Europe. The French king disapproved 
of this and recalled him, and the English Company 
became supreme on the Coromandel Coast. 


7: (itt) “Durie this: war both -England ane 
France came to see that they would have to fight 
for possessions and trade all over the world. At 
this time the two things went together, for every 
country shut out the traders of other countries from 
lis own ‘possessions if, then, France Pe became 
mistress in India or America, English trade in 
these countries would disappear. Both nations, 
accordingly, were ready for war, and war came 
once more through a new quarrel between Frederick 
and Maria Theresa. This time, however, the Eng- 
lish joined Frederick, the French, Maria Theresa. 


8. The beginning of the Seven Years’ War was 
not favourable to the English and Prussians, and 
ieavas. not-ull: Pit pecame: Terme. Vaniste dg aa 
England that things changed. He was as great 
a war-minister as Walpole had been a peace-minis- 
er, and he was able to choose good generals and 
admirals to fight under him. He did not send 
many British soldiers to the Continent, and Britain 
did not lose many lives during the long and terri- 
ble struggles there. He sent money, however, to 
Frederick, which enabled him to hold out against 
France, and he fought the French in other parts 
of the world. 
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9. In North America, as we have seen, Canada 
had belonged to the French since the times of the 
Stuarts. They now formed a plan to acquire all 
the rest of the Continent, except only that part 
of the Eastern Coast which belonged to Britain. 
They settled Louisiana in the far South, and they 
began to occupy the valleys of the Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers. If these had once been occupied by 
the French, the English colonies would have been 
cut off from all the West of the Continent. The 
colonies themselves saw this and when war was 
declared between France and England they attack- 
ed the new forts and settlements of the French. 
Presently an English expedition sailed up the 
St. Lawrence and assailed Quebec. This was the 
chief town of the French; it was situated in a 
high and strong position near the river. The attack 
was led by a young officer named Wolfe, who 
was killed, but it was successful and Quebec fell. 
Soon afterwards the French power in Canada was 
quite overthrown. 


10. In India the battle of Wandiwash, gained 
by Sir Eyre Coote, put an end to all hopes of 
French ascendency in the Carnatic; while the battle 
of Plassey was the first important victory of the 
English against an Indian power. It was Clive’s 
chief triumph in the field. 
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li. The result of all these victories was assured 


by the Treaty of Paris, in the third year of 


George III.’s reign. The French still kept Pondi- 
cherri, but their day in India was over; they still 
kept Louisiana, but they soon sold it to Spain. 
England became the chief world-power, both in the 
East and West. 





12. The quarrel between England and Spain 
arose over the right to trade with South America. 
The English ships smuggled goods into South 
America against the wishes of the Spaniards and 
against the Treaty of Utrecht. 


13. Soon after the battle of Dettingen the Eng- 


lish were defeated by the French in the battle of 
Fontenoy. 


14. After the battle of Culloden the Young 
Pretender escaped to France. He made no more 
attempts on the English Crown, and though de- 
scendants of his are still alive, they have never 
tried to recover it. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
GEORGE 111. 1760. To 1620. 


1. George Ill. was a very young man when 
he came to the throne, but his mind was made 
up about his duty as a king. He was the first 
of his house to feel himself a native of the country ; 
in his proclamation he said he ‘gloried in the 
name of Briton.’ He gave the country all his 
affection and all his powers; we must call him a 
true patriot. But he cid not approve of the form 
of government to which the early Georges had 
consented—the Constitution, under which the real 
power belonged to the Prime Minister, and the 
Prime Minister belonged to the party who had a 
majority in the House of Commons. He thought 
the king should be the ruler of the country, and 
should choose his own ministers—Whig or Tory— 
as he thought proper. His whole reign was one 
long struggle to bring this about. He never quite 
succeeded, though some things were in his favour. 
The Whigs had been in power since the days of 
Queen Anne, and the country had grown tired of 
them; moreover, they had no great leaders in 
George's reign. But George had not the ability 
to use his opportunities; he did not carry the 
people with him, and he did not choose his minis- 
ters well. In his last years his mind broke 
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down and he became insane. Personally, however, 


Lord 
North 
appointed 
Minister. 


he was popular. He was a kindly man, pious 
and honest, and the most virtuous of his house. 


2. He began, as we have seen, by closing the 


seven Years’ War and dismissing Pitt, now the 


Earl of Chatham. He did not want so powerful 
a minister; at last he found one to suit him in 
Lord North, the first Tory minister since Queen 
Anne's days. Lord North was a good business- 
man, but he allowed the king to rule, and we must 


blame George III. himself for the misfortunes that 
followed. 


3. The scene of these misfortunes was the 
colonies in North America. Let us take a glance 


_ back at their history. 


The 
colonies 
in North 
America. 


4. They had been founded in the Stuart days, 
by men who left England because they were not 
happy there. Most of them were founded by 
Puritans, but one was founded by Catholics, and 
they were all very different from each other. The 
northern colonists were smal] farmers; the southern 
were large landowners, with estates cultivated by 
Slaves. Everywhere, however, the settlers had 
had to fight and work hard, and they were brave 
active men. Each colony governed itself, raised 
its own taxes and made its own law. Thus the 
settlers were quite free in every way except one,— 
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they were not allowed to send their produce to 
any country except England, and they were obliged 
to send it in English ships. They do not seem, 
however, to have minded this much, and they were 
on good terms with England till the reign of 
George III. In fact, they owed a good deal to 
England. It was an English army that fought 
the French and protected them against the ap- 
proach of the French kingin Canada. The colonies 
paid nothing towards the cost of this army, and 
naturally George III. anu his ministers thought they 
ought to have done so. 


5. Accordingly they brought before Parliament, 
and Parliament passed, a Stamp Act, ordering the 
colonists to use certain stamps made in England, 
for which they would have to pay the British 
Government. There is no doubt that Parliament 
had a right to pass this law, for the colonists were 
British subjects; and yet it was not wise. They 
ought to have seen that the colonists would not obey 
it. The colonists refused to do so. They declar- 
ed that as they had no representatives in the House 
of Commons, the House had no right to tax them. 
They grew so angry that the British Government 
took back the Stamp Act, and levied duties on 
articles entering America. The colonies, however 
would not allow this either; they had grown sus- 
picious of George III. and at last they took up 
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arms againsthim. They soon made up their minds 
to be separated from Britain altogether and issued a 
Declaration of Independence (1776). They then took 
the name of the United States of America. | 


6. A long war followed. The first battle was 
at Bunker’s Hill, near Boston. It was a drawn 
battle. On one side were the British soldiers, 
on the other the American farmers, who had not 
learned military drill, but had many of them hunted 
and fought in the Indian wars and were very good 
shots with the musket. They could not meet the 
British soldiers in the open field, but they fought 
battles in the woods, and they knew the country 
better. Moreover, there were more of them. 


7. The British at home, on the whole, support- 
ed the king. The old Earl of Chatham tried to 
prevent the war, but he died and it went on. George 
did not choose the right men for generals; the only 
good general the British had was Lord Cornwallis. 
He however came on the scene too late. By that 
time the French had joined the colonists, and they 
had sent a powerful fleet to cut off British troops 
and supplies from America. Lord Cornwallis found 


himself shut up at Yorktown by an American army 


and a French fleet, and he was forced to surren- 
der. This was the end of the war. Peace was 
made and the United States remained independent 
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vunder their own President. Since then they have 
sspread to the Pacific; they have conquered and 
annexed much of the old Spanish possession of 
Mexico, but they have never brought Canada under 
their flag. Strange to say, while George was quar- 
relling with his own old English subjects, his officers 
were ruling his new French subjects wisely and 
well, so that they never joined the colonies against us. 


8. By the end of the war the glory of England, 
which rose so high at the Treaty of Utrecht, had 
sunk low. Not only the Americans and the 
French but the Spanish were at war with her. 
Fortunately a great admiral was found in Rodney, 
whose victories enabled England to make favour- 
able terms of peace. 


9. The period of the American war formed the 
first half of George Ill.’s reign. During the war 
Lord North resigned and George had much trouble 
to find a successor, for, as we have seen, he was 
not skilful in his choice of men. At last the 
man was found in William Pitt, the younger son 
of the Earl of Chatham. He was the great son 
of a great father, yet his gifts were just the oppo- 
site of those of his father. He was indeed to the 
Tories what Walpole had once been to the Whigs, 
a great peace-minister. His object was to rule 
the country economically and develop trade. He 
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had views of doing many things which were done: 
long afterwards. He was a Free Trader, especi- 


Pitt as ally he wished to see Free Trade between Britain 


Peace 
Minister. 


and Ireland; he wished to change the laws against 
the Roman Catholic religion; he wished to reform 
the House of Commons. The people of England 
were not quite ready for these changes, but every 
year they were growing more ready, partly be- 
cause they were growing more prosperous and they 
were forgetting the bitter quarrels of the past. 
peace had continued and Pitt, who was a very 
young man, had lived, no doubt these changes 
would all have come about. And it seemed quite 
likely that peace would continue, for there were 
no causes of quarrel in Europe. Often, however, 
in history the unforeseen happens, and so it was 
at this time. Europe was about to enter on the 
longest and bloodiest war it has ever known, arising 
from causes entirely new and unforeseen. 


10. To find these causes we must go to France. 


Stateof We have seen how France rose to power under 


affairs in 
France. 


Louis XIV., who, nevertheless, was humbled towards 
the end of his life by Marlborough. From that time 
onwards the history of France had been one of 
failure. She lost both her American and her 
Indian possessions, and dishonour abroad was 
accompanied by trouble athome. The government 
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Sf France had not, like the government of 
England, changed with the changes of modern 
times. These changes, which had come in England, 
were still to come in France. Louis XIV. had 
een like Henry VIII., an absolute king; he had put 
down the old nobles, and ruled without a Parlia- 
‘ment. After his death came weaker kings and bad 
ministers, while the middle class, as in England, 
was growing richer and more powerful and more 
vunwilling to submit to bad government. They had 
‘more to complain of than in England, for the nobles 
paid no taxes; the middle class and the poor paid 
for everything and the poor paid far too much. 


11. At last the French king was obliged by 
‘want of money to call a Parliament, but he found 
the Parliament and the whole nation against him. 
They were full of new ideas. Some of them had 
been to America and fought for the Americans, 
and they had seen the United States form them- 
selves into a Republic under a President; they 
thought France ought to follow this example. The 
opinion of these people prevailed and the king of 
France was deposed. This great change is known 
as the French Revolution. 

12. It soon led to war between France and 
other nations. The other kings of Europe began 
to feel that the Revolution might spread to their 
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subjects and they too might lose their crowns. 
They tried to help the king of France, and the 
leaders of the French Revolution, when they saw 
this, put to death their own king and declared war 
Oncelh the wrest. 7 : 


13. In the beginning of the Revolution there 
were many English people who approved of it. 
The chief of them was Fox, the leader of the Whigs. 
They thought that the Revolution would give 
France a constitution and a constitutional king like 
that of England. But when they saw the king of 
France put to death they changed’ their minds: 
The British Government became alraid] léstaiiis 
violent movement should spread to England, and 
they passed laws forbidding all speeches and 
meetings in favour of it. .Moreover, very un- 
willingly, they joined in the war against France. 
Pitt saw that the time was not come for his 
schemes of reform, and that he must spend the 
rest of his life, like his father, managing war. 


|4. - Pitt was by no “méans so gréat a var 
minister as his father. He did not much care 
about throwing away British lives, and his plan was 
rather to help the allies of England with money 


‘than to send armies on the Continent. This. plan 


cost England so much that at the end of the war 
there was a national debt of six hundred million 
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pounds. And after all England owed her success 
rather to her soldiers and her sailors than to her 
money. 


15. For many years the war on the Continent 
was all in favour of France. The armies of the 
Republic found a leader in Napoleon Bonaparte, 
a young Corsican who fought under the French flag. 
His first great victories were won over the Austrians 
in Italy, and when he returned to France he be- 
came the most powerful citizen there. He then 
resolved to turn the arms of France against 
England, and, if possible, to win back for France 
the empire she had lost in India. As a first step 
to this end, he would conquer Egypt. ‘So to Egypt 
he went, taking with him an army and a fleet; he 
landed, and in a few weeks Egypt was at his 
feet. But by this time England had found the 
man who was to ruin his schemes. This was a 
young naval officer named Nelson. He was on 
duty in the Mediterranean and, though Napoleon 
escaped him, he followed him to Egypt and found 
his fleet anchored in Aboukir Bay. Napoleon 
thought they were quite safe from attack where he 
had put them, but Nelson formed a way to reach 
them, and in the battle of Aboukir Bay—or the 
battle of the Nile—he destroyed them every one. 
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16. After this Napoleon was cut off from France 
and he soon found he could do nothing more in 
Eeypt. He returned to France and, ic Joncer 
content with being a citizen of the Republic, he 
DUL an end {0 the Republic) by the Aid eoi lm. 
soldiers, and made himself Emperor of France. 
The French people were glad ic see poverconce 
more in the hands of a single man, for the Republic 
had not governed the country well, and the war on 
the Continent had been going against France. 
Napoleon changed this. He attacked Austria again, 
and humbled her, and threatened, though he could 
not injure, England. At last both France and Eng- 
land found themselves ready for peace and peace 
was made by the Treaty of Amiens. Both sides 


gave up their conquests during the war, except 


that England kept. Ceylon. This she had taken 
from Holland, which had been an ally of Napoleon’s. 


17. There was no reason why the war should 
not have ended with the Peace of Amiens. The 
French nation had successfully defended itself 
against the attacks on the Republic; it was in no 
danger, and it had plenty of work to do at home. 


- The new government of Napoleon was different 


from that of the old French kings apd it: had+to 
arrange the laws of France differently and to make 
many other changes. Napoleon did actually make 
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these changes, and the best part of his work for 
France was no doubt the new laws he gave her. 
If he had been satisfied with this work, he might 
have been the greatest benefactor of France that 
she has known. But he gave way to his passion 
for military glory; he led the country into wars 
for which there was no reason but his own ambi- 
tion. These wars cost millions of lives, and 
though they gave France some great victories they 
ended in her shame. 


18. The one enemy that Napoleon had never 
humbled was Britain, and it was Britain that he 
hated most of the European nations. He did not 
think she could resist him alone. The British 
government even with Pitt at its head was a weak 
one. Napoleon made sure that if once he could 
invade England he would crush it ata blow. The 
invasion did not seem at all impossible, for the 
Straits of Dover were only twenty miles wide, and 
if he could unite the fleets of Spain and France 
he would have more ships than England. So he 
collected a huge army on French coast opposite 
England, and waited in the hope that his fleet 
would either beat the English fleet or at least keep 
the Cnannel clear while his army crossed to Eng- 
land. But here England was saved by her sailors 
and by Nelson. When at last the French and 
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Spanish fleets ventured out to sea Nelson fell upon 
them at Trafalgar, where the whole naval force of 
these two countries was destroyed. Nelson perished 
in the victory, but his work was done. For many - 
years to come there could be no French fleet at 
sea. 


19. Napoleon lost no time after this in mov- 
ing his army against his old enemy, Ausiria. A 
few weeks after Trafalgar he won the greatest of 
his victories at Austerlitz, which shattered the 
power of Austria. He then set to work breaking 
up and rearranging the old German kingdoms as 
he thought proper, and he made three new king- 
doms which he gave to three of his brothers. There 
was no power to oppose him. Prussia tried to 
do so, but was humbled at the battle of Jena. 
He was master everywhere except in the little island 
of England: ‘Soon aiter Austerlitz England was 


_ weakened by the early death of Pitt. 
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20. Napoleon now tried to ruin England in 
another way, by closing all the ports of the Con- 
tinent against her. He thought this would ruin 
English trade, but nothing of the kind happened; 
English goods made their way into the Continent 
as much as before. Everything however had to be 
smuggled and the trading classes on the Continent 
found this very inconvenient. Also, the prices of 
goods rose, and people became discontented. This 
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- was one of the first reasons why Napoleon’s rule 
became unpopular, even in France. 


21. Then he made a great mistake in Spain. 
He sent his brother there as king, against the wishes 
of the Spaniards, and this roused the people against 
him. Now Napoleon had not yet Known what it 
was to fight a people. When he fought against 
Austria and Germany, he fought the Governments 
of those countries, the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Prussia, but many of their subjects were 
on his side. They thought if Napoleon won he 
would give them the new laws and the new life 
of France, so they did not support their own Go- 
vernments very strongly. But in Spain the whole 
nation was roused against him. They were not 
able to fight his soldiers in the open field, but they 
made the country very uncomfortable for them. 
If any French soldier strayed away from the army 
he was sure to be killed, and it became difficult 
for the French soldiers to get food. 


22. The British Government now did the first 
wise thing it did in the war by land; it sent Sir 
Arthur Wellesley with a few soldiers to help the 
Spanish and Portuguese. Wellesley had already 
made himself a name in India; Napoleon despised 
him as a mere ‘Sepoy General’, little foreseeing 
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that it was this despised general who was one 
day to overthrow him. Wellesley had a long up- 
hill fight in Spain. The British Government at one 
time récalled him and sent out Sirsjonneviedre. 
who was killed in the hour of victory at Corunna. 
Wellesley returned however, and the French were 
never able to drive him out of the corner of. Por- 
tusal where he dixed himseli, ~ Mer iiree sear. 
the war went on, till at last Napoleon suffered a 
heavy blow elsewhere. 


23: - this was in “Russia, the “one utonean 
country which he had mever yer tought? ae 
quarrelled with the Czar, and marched into Russia 
against him. He led: an army of mearyahaliea 
million men, and it seemed impossible he should 
be beaten—he had never till that hour been beaten 
on any field of battle. But he made several mis- 
takes. He meéant to take the Capital mor Russia. 
Moscow, after which, he thought, the Russians 
would submit and make peace with him. But 
they had made up their minds to another plan. 
They left Moscow and allowed him to take it; but 
they did not. make peace. They burnéd Moscow 
to the ground, and Napoleon found himself in the 
heart of Russia, without food or shelter, just at 
the beginning of winter. He had to retreat, but 
snow fell over all the country, there were no 
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provisions to be found, and, before he left Russia, 
almost the whole of his vast army had died of cold 
and hunger. 


24. Everyone now felt that Napoleon’s career 
was over; and Wellesley, far away in Portugal, at 
last left his camp behind him and began to drive 
the French out of Spain. He took by storm the 
great French fortresses, Badajos and others; 
won the battle of Salamanca, entered Madrid; next 
year he won the battle of Vittoria and chased the 
French across the Pyrenees. Meanwhile Prussia 
and Austria once more were fighting Napoleon, 
and his power was crushed in the great battle of 
Leipzig. After this Napoleon gave up his throne 
and retired to the island of Elba, where he promised 
to live as a private man to the end of his days. 


25. The European Powers then met in a Con- 
gress at Vienna, to decide how they should settle 
Europe after the war. The first thing they did was 
to give the crown of France back to Louis, the 
brother of the French king who had been put to 
death in the early days of the Revolution. Unfor- 
tunately, he did not at all satisfy the French people, 
and Napoleon soon saw that he had still friends 
enough in France to make a fight there. So he 
broke his promise to stay in Elba, and one day 
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the Congress of Vienna learned that he had 
landed in France and was already at the head 
of a French army. 


26. The Powers did not even consider the 
possibility of peace with him, but at once brought 
together all their forces to crush him. ‘They were 
put under the command of Wellesley, now Duke 
of Wellington, and the last battle of Napoleon's 
career was soon fought at Waterloo. He showed 
his old genius for war. He managed to separate 
the British troops from the Germans and then threw 
his whole army against them, hoping to crush them 
first. But Wellington formed his men into squares, 
and kept them steady under the French attack, 
waiting till the Germans could rejoin him. All 
day long the French cannon played on the British 
squares and the French cavalry charged them, but 
they never broke and towards evening the Prus- 
sians appeared. The British lines then moved 
forward in a general advance, and the French 
turned and fled. 


27. Napoleon surrendered himself to the English. 
They spared his life—which he little deserved— 
and sent him to the island of St. Helena, where 
they kept him at their own expense till he died. 
No man, perhaps, in the history of the world has 
risen to such power or brought such misery on 
his fellow-men. 
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28. After his fall the Congress of Vienna met The 


once more. They settled the map of Europe as they 
thought proper; what England gained was the Cape 
of Good Hope and some West Indian islands. 
The Cape of Good Hope had belonged to the 
Dutch, who were allies of Napoleon during the 
war. The island of Java, which the British had 
also taken from the Dutch, was given back to them. 


29. We shall now turn back to glance at the 
history of England in India during the reign of 
George III. It is the period of the Mysore wars, 
in which the French tried to gain a place in the 
country once more, by the aid of Haidar Ali of 
Mysore. 

(i) During the war with the Americans Haidar 


Ali and the French fought the English on even. 


terms. 

(ii) During the Revolution there were two wars 
with Haidar’s son Tipu. In spite of some letters 
that passed between him and France he did not 
receive much real help, and finally he died in the 
storm of Seringapatam. While these wars were 
in progress, the British had also come into con- 
flict with the Maratha powers of the west. These 
powers sometimes fought with Haidar and Tipu, 
sometimes against them; but both agreed in a 
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hostile attitude towards the British. The one ally 
that the British had was the Nizam of Haidar- 
abad. However, it was not until after the fall of 
Tipu that there was much real fighting between: 
the British and the Marathas. The British leader 
who then rose into notice was Wellesley, his chief 
victory was that of Assaye. By this the forces of 
Gwalior and Nagpur were overthrown, and not 
long afterwards other generals dealt with those of 
Indore. The Maratha powers then recognised and 
became subject to the supremacy of the British. 


30. When George Ill. began. Histreim- aie 
British in India were still a company of merchants, 
but changes had setin. Three years before, Clive 
had won the battle of Plassey, and the Company 
began to administer Bengal. The nation at home 
soon felt that the Company, being now a Govern- 
ment, ought to be subject to the Government of 
England. Accordingly measures were passed first 
by Lord North and afterwards by Pitt, which 
enabled the British Government to control the 
Company. Above the Court of Directors was placed 
the Board of Control, and while the Directors 
appointed a Governor-general, the appointment had 
to receive the approval of the King. 
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31. The first Governor-general was Warren 
Hastings, who had been a servant of the Company 
and had risen to be head of the Bengal Govern- 
ment. He gave India laws and asystem of Govern- 
ment, and every one now agrees that he was both 
a wise and honest ruler. The Whigs of England, 
however, were his enemies, because he had been 
chosen by the Tory Pitt and the King; so, when 
he returned from office, they brought against him 
false charges of cruelty and oppression in India. 
The trial lasted many years. At last it was found 
that nothing could be proved against Hastings and 
he died an honoured man. 


32. During Hasting’s career, the wars with 
Mysore began; they continued under Lord Corn- 
wallis ; they were finished under Lord Wellesley. 
Under Lord Wellesley were fought most of the 
Maratha wars-—in which his brother Arthur was 
the chief British general. When he left India, the 
British Government had become the Supreme 
Power there. 


33. A further change was now made in the 
system of Government. The old Company, though 
it had now become a governing body, had still the 
sole right of trading with India. It had been given 
to it by their first Charter, and this charter was 
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renewed from time to time. The merchants of © 
England, however, were no longer satisfied with 
this, and they insisted that India should be opened 
to any merchant who wished to trade there. This 
was done. The Company then soon ceased to 
trade and all its servants became officers of 
Government. | 

34. Just as George Ill. died the last war with 
the Marathas took placé, the Peshwa’'s country was 
annexed and the Bombay Presidency was formed, 
After this we may say that except in the North- 
west the British Empire in India had taken its 
present form. This all happened during the reign © 


of George IIl— 


George III. . . India. 
1760- Plassey 1757. 
1820 Kirkee 1817. 


35. As there is a history of India in the reign of © 

Discon- George III. so there is a history of Ireland. All 
Soria through the 18th century this history was unhappy. — 

_ The Irish Roman Catholics suffered from the laws 
against Catholics, andthe Protestants of the North © 
from laws which were not fair to Irish industries, — 
The whole country was very dissatisfied, and at — 
Rebellion Jast there was a rebellion, during the French ~ 


‘ “ns Revolution. The Irish hoped the French would 
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help them, but the French failed to do so, and 

the rebellion was easily putdown. Pitt would have 

been glad to change the laws against the Roman 

Catholics, but George III. opposed this, and for a 

time Pitt ceased to be minister. George Ill. was 

here quite wrong; the Catholics were good sub- 

jects of his and to keep them discontented was 

to injure his own country. Pitt however could not The 

make him see this, and though he returned to ch 

power all he could do was to unite the Parlia- ana 

ment of the two countries. This was better for 'las@ 
1200), 

Irish trade, but it did not make Ireland contented. 


36. There remains only to notice the short war Quarrel 
with the United States of America which took place peas 
during the Napoleonic wars. The chief cause of 1812 
this was the claim made by the British Govern- 
ment to search American ships for goods belonging 
to France. The Americans would not allow this 
and a war followed. It did not result in any great 
battles but it caused a bitterness between the 
two countries which lasted for many years. 


37. It was just after the loss of the Ameri- 
can colonies that Britain began to found a part 
of her Empire which she still possesses in the 
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Southern seas. This was the Australian colonies. 
The continent of Australia had long been known, 
but little attention was paid to it till Captain 
Cook, in George III's reign, explored its shores. 
He brought back the news that the southern parts 
of it were a temperate country, where Europeans 
could live. The British Government decided to 
send there some of the convicts who filled the gaols 
of England. Their object was chiefly to get rid 
of these unfortunate men. So they sent them to 
Australia, where they settled on the harbour of 
Sydney. But the society founded in this unhappy 
way soon grew and prospered; colonists arrived and 
Australia became the scene of busy and prosperous 
states. It was not long before sheep were taken 


there, and the woollen mills which were growing 


up in Yorkshire were importing vast cargoes of 
wool from the Antipodes. 


38. The leader of the American Colonies in the 
war was George Washington. He showed himself 
a great soldier, and he was a devoted servant of his 
country, both in peace and war. He became the 
first President of the United States. . 

[ More details of Napoleon's career will be found 
in the Chapter on European history. | 
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39. Thegreatbattles of Nelson's career were :— 

1797. St. Vincent. The Spaniards were de- 
feated. Nelson fought 
in this battle, but was 
not in command. 


1798, The Nile. 

1801. Copenhagen. Napoleon had compelled 
the Danes to join him, 
and Nelson destroyed 
the Danish fleet. 


1805. Trafalgar. 


40. Wellington’s army in the Peninsular war was 
always small and for three years he could only 
just hold the South-west corner of Portugal. He 
drew a line of fortifications across it at Torres 
Vedras, and the French could never drive him out 
of these. From time to time Wellington himself 
left them and fought the French. During all his 
career he was never defeated on any field of battle 
and never lost a single cannon. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
THE LIFE OF THE PEOPLE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


1. At the beginning of the 18th century the 
people of England were few compared with what 
they are to-day. They were perhaps 5,000,000 of 
people in the country, and most of them lived 
outside the towns. During this century, however, 
the towns began to grow. England became the 
chief manufacturing country of the world. We 
have seen how slow she was to take on this 
character. Only in the time of the Stuarts did 
she really begin to be a manufacturing country, 
but now she moved forwards in earnest. 


2. (i) It became known that iron could be 
smelted with coal as well as with charcoal, 
and people began to work the coal-fields and 
iron-fields of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 


3. (ii) The steam engine came into use. It 
had long been known, but was now so much im- 
proved by Waitt that it became a cheap and use- 
ful source of power. 


4. (iii) Machines for the manufacture of cotton 
were invented, and the steam engine was applied 
to put these in motion. A great manufacture of 
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cotton sprang up, and it found a home in Lanca- 
shire, where it was near the coal pits, and where 
the air is so moist that it is easy to spin fine 
cotton goods. 


5. (iv) For the same reasons the woollen 
industry grew in Yorkshire, and England, which 
had exported wool all through the Middle Ages, 
now began to import it. 


6. The result of these changes was _ that 
immense towns arose in Lancashire and Yorkshire 


’ 
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and the country people came and settled in them. revolution. 


There was another reason for this. We have seen 
that agriculture began to impove in the seven- 
teenth century; this improvement went on much 
faster in the eighteenth century. English land- 
owners learned to grow wheat, which had previ- 
ously been imported. This had one result which 
was bad for the poor. The landowners did once 
more what they had done in Elizabeth’s reign; just 
as they took the land of the poor then to feed 
sheep on, they took it now to grow corn on. Every 
village still had some ‘common’ land left, which 
belonged to all the villagers; this was now en- 
closed and turned into wheat fields. Thus many 
of the village people were driven into the towns, 
where they worked for the manufacturers. Unfortu- 
nately, their wages were very low, the new houses 
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that were built for them were very badandeven women 


and children had to work very long hours. 


7. The growth of manufactures would not have 
been possible if the means of transport had not 
been improved. This was done in two ways. 
Canals were made all over England on which iron 
and coal could be easily and cheaply moved, 
Moreover, for the first time since the days of the 
Romans good roads were made, 


8. Naturally, after this, the vehicles improved, 
and stage coaches began to run between the 
towns. By the time of the Napoleonic wars these 


coaches travelled very fast and they carried letters 


all over the country. 


9. As for houses and towns they remained 
much what they were in the time of the Stuarts. 


The streets were badly paved and they were not 


lighted at night. Little or nothing was done in 
the way of drainage, but people were growing 
cleaner and we do not hear of the dreadful plagues 
of the Middle Ages. Leprosy disappeared. No 





doubt this was partly because food improved. — 
Wheat bread was coming into general use, there — 


was better meat and more fresh meat to be had, 
and more vegetables. The use of tea and coffee 
began, though they were still expensive luxuries, 
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10. The dress of the men had become quieter 
and simpler since the days of Elizabeth, but 
fashionable people still wore bright colours, and 
they still carried swords. There were no police and 
every one had to protect himself against robbers. 
An Englishman of our own times, if he could go 
back to the eighteenth century, would find it a 
much harder place to live in than the England of 
to-day. 

11. The laws were still those of Elizabeth’s time, 
very severe against all kinds ofcrime. There were 
many offences which were punished by hanging. 
Debtors were still shut up in gaol without mercy, 
and the gaols were foul and cruel dungeons. We 
are astonished to think that people allowed such 
places to exist so long, but it was only at the end 
of the century that a reformer arose to improve them. 
This was John Howard, who travelled all over Ey- 
rope to visit gaols. He called the attention of people 
to the sufferings of prisoners and after his time 
prisons were slowly improved. 


12. In religion England remained a strongly Pro- 
testant country. Her national church was the 
Church of England. A few Catholics remained out- 
side this, and outside it there were also the Non- 
Conformists, or Dissenters, the descendants of the 
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old Independents of the Stuart days. There were laws 
against both religions, but they were not put into 
practice, except that Catholics and Dissenters were 

not allowed to become Government servants. The 
numbers of the Dissenters were much increased 
during the eighteenth century by the rise of the 
Wesley, Wesleyans, the followers of Wesley. He was amem- 
ber of the Church of England, who thought the 
1791. Church too careless about the spiritual life of the 
people, and he left the Church and founded a body 

of his own. He lived all through the eighteenth 
century, and did much to make the people of Eng- 
land more truly religious than before. Though the — 
Church of England lost him it too learned much 
from him, and the clergy at the close of the century 
were better and more spiritual men than at the 
beginning. It was at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that the great missionary bodies were founded. 


13. In every way there spread through the coun- 
try a better understanding of the duty of man to 
man, which we call humanity. This was seen in 
the growth of a feeling against the slave-trade. Eng- . 
lish merchants had made much money by this 
trade, buying the negroes in Africa and selling them 
in America and the West Indies. A movement 

Slave against this trade arose ; it was supported by Pitt 
abolished, and orders were passed by Government putting it 
1807. down. 
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CHAPTER Xxx 
GEORGE Iv. 1820 To 1830. wittiam iv. 1830 To 1837. 


1. For many years after the death of George III. 
Europe settled down to peace. But even during 
the peace a cause of trouble began to arise which 
is still at work in Europe and has led England 
already into one great war. This was the decay 
of the Turkish Empire. The Turks had conquered 
the South Eastern corner of Europe in the days 
of the Tudors, but during the eighteenth century 
they began to grow weaker, and in the nineteenth 
century they lost most of their empire in Europe. 
The first part to go was Greece. In the reign of 
George Ill. the Greeks rose in rebellion against 
Turkey. England, like other nations of Europe, 
sympathised with Greece, because Greece, two 
thousand years before, had taught Europe what 
civilization is, and it was felt that she ought to 
be free again. For this reason England helped 
Greece, and in the battle of Navarino her ships de- 
stroyed the Turkish fleet. Soon afterwards Greece 


became an independent state. During the century 
other states in South Eastern Europe also became 
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14. The sons of the rich and noble were educat- Educa- 
ed at the great boarding schools of England; the "°™ 
sons of the poor were scarcely educated at all. 

Girls, too, in all classes, had little education. Still, The 18th 
the eighteenth century was an age of great writers. on - 
There were poets and historians and philosophers, great 
more of them even and more eminent than we have Wt 
in England to-day. On the other hand there were 

few newspapers, and those few were very small 


compared with the journals of our own times. 


10. P. H. E. 
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1. For many years after the death of —— oa 
Europe settled down to peace. But even duri 
the peace a cause of trouble began to arise a 4 
is still at work in Europe and has led England’ 
already into one great war. This was the decay 
of the Turkish Empire. The Turks had conquered ~ 
the South Eastern corner of Europe in the days 
of the Tudors, but during the eighteenth centu : 
they began to grow weaker, and in the nineteenth — 
century they lost most of their empire in ae 
The first part to go was Greece. In the reign © 
George lll. the Greeks rose in rebellion against” 
Turkey. England, like other nations of Europe, 
sympathised with Greece, because Greece. two” 
thousand years before, had taught Europe what 
civilization is, and it was felt that she ought to! 
be free again. For this reason England helped 
Greece, and in the batile of Navarino her ships de- 
stroyed the Turkish fleet. Soon afterwards Greece 
became an independent state. During the cen 
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independent, and the ill-feeling between them and 
Turkey continued to threaten war. 


2. The Prime Minister of England at this time 
was Canning, a Tory, a friend of Pitt, a very able 
man who died young. He was followed by the Duke 
of Wellington, who now did his best for his country 
in peace as he had once done in war. In his time 
one of the great reforms promised by Pitt was 
catried through: the laws against the Catholic 
religion were repealed and Catholics were allowed 
to sitin Parliament. This removed a great griev- 
ance of the people of Ireland: still, the country 
had been unhappy so long that it was not yet pre- 
pared to be friendly with England and all through 
the nineteenth century the Irish remained hostile 
to her. They demanded at least that the Union 
of the two Parliaments should be repealed, and 
many of them were determined to make Ireland 
a separate country. 

3. George IV. himself was an idle pleasure- 
loving man who took no great interest in politics. 
His brother William IV.. who succeeded him. was 
good-natured and straightforward, but he too had 
little ability and did not take much oar in the 
government of the country. It was in his reign 
however that another of Pitt's reforms was taken up 
and passed, the reform of the House of Commons. 
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~-4, “The members of this House were still chosen 
just as they had been before the Wars of the Roses. 
They came from the same places, and they were 
chosen by the people living in those places. But 
we have seen what a change had passed over 
England since then. Huge towns had been built 
in countries where there was scarcely any popula- 
tion then, and country places where people once 
lived were now sometimes almost empty. Thus 
the House of Commons did not really represent the 
people any longer; most of them had no member 
of their own. Moreover, the right of voting every- 
where belonged only to a very. small number. 
Pitt, though .he was a> Tory,;-had seen that this 
must be changed; unfortunately the rest of the 
Tories were not wise enough to see it. They were 
most of them country gentlemen and were satisfied 
that all the members should come from the empty 
fields of the country; while the rich manufacturers 
of the towns wanted to see the towns represented. 
The Whigs took up the cause of reform, and after 
much excitement forced a Reform Bill through the 
House of Commons, and through the House of 
Lords; the king signed it and it became law. By 
this law, (i) the towns of England got a full share 
of political power, (ii ) votes were given to all men 
of any means. The working classes however did 
not get votes till later. 
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CHAPTER? XXX. 
VICTORIA. 1837 To 1901. 


1. Victoria was: the “niece ol. Wiltiama=l vet 
was a long time since England had been governed 
by a queen, and it was well for her, perhaps, that 
it was a queen who now came to the throne. She 
made the throne popular. She was young and 
virtuous and she soon gained her people’s love, 
which she kept throughout all her long life. In 
the fierce political struggles of her reign she was 
a power that united all classes of Englishmen; 
both Liberals and Conservatives were always loyal 
to: the throne: 


2... Her: teien:-on. ane” whole” was. cai awes or 
peace. More than once there were disagreements 
with France and America, but they never ended in 
war. The Napoleonic wars gave the people of 
Europe a horror of war which kept them at peace 
for thirty years after Waterloo. It is in this cen- 
tury that we first hear of arbitration as a means 
of avoiding war. ‘To arbitrate’ is to give a fair 
opinion about the rights and wrongs of a quarrel, 
especially a quarrel which cannot be brought before 
an ordinary court of law. It sometimes happens 
that two nations agree to submit a quarrel to the 
government of a third nation, and this is called 
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95. Naturally, after this, the Whigs-came into 
power, but they did not keep it long. All through 
the nineteenth century there was a continual change 
of ministers from one party to the other; it has 
never happened that one side has been in power 
as long as the Whigs were from Queen Anne to 
George III. So the Tories came back again, and 
their leader was Sir Robert Peel, a steady sensible 
man who governed England well for many years. 
But the names Tory and Whig now began to go 
Cul eis uses and ‘the parties called themselves 
Liberal and Conservative. The Conservatives were 
not friendly to great changes. They were still the 
party of country gentlemen; and their Church 
was the Church of England. The Liberals called 
themselves by this name because they were pre- 
pared to give freely new powers and opportunities 
to all classes of men. They were mostly traders; 
in religion they were Dissenters. The old laws 
against the Dissenters were gradually repealed 
during the period, just as those against the 
Catholics were. 
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VICTORIA.) 1637-90 1901: 


1. Victoria was the niece of William IV. It 
was a long time since England had been governed 
by a queen, and it was well for her, perhaps, that 
it was a queen who now came to the throne. She 
made the throne popular. She was young and 
virtuous and she soon gained her people’s love, 
which she kept throughout all her long life. In 
the fierce political struggles of her reign she was 
a power that united all classes of Englishmen: 
both Liberals and Conservatives were always loyal 
to the throne. 


2.. tery reign:-on. the whole* was “anjades of 
peace. More than once there were disagreements 
with France and America, but they never ended in 
war. The Napoleonic wars gave the people of 
Europe a horror of war which kept them at peace 
for thirty years aiter Waterloo. 1f isin this cen- 
tury that we first hear of arbitration as a means 
of avoiding war. ‘To arbitrate’ is to give a fair 
opinion about the rights and wrongs of a quarrel, 
especially a quarrel which cannot be brought before 
an ordinary court of law. It sometimes happens 
that two nations agree to submit a quarrel to the 
government of a third nation, and this is called 
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arbitration. During Victoria’s reign a quarrel be- 
tween England and America was settled in this 
way. 

3. There was one serious war with Kussia. 
it was caused by a war between Russia and Turkey ; 
England was afraid Russia might take the part of 
Europe which then belonged to Turkey, and after- 
wards would march against India. So she fought 
along with Turkey, and the French, her old enemies, 
joined her in the war. The chiei scene of it was 
Sebastopol, which was taken by the allies after a 
long siege. The Russians then made peace, and 
Turkey kept, for the time, most of her old Empire 
in Europe. 

4. Towards the end of the reign there was more 
than one war in South Africa. The Dutch settlers 
had never been friendly to the British Government 
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and many of them left Cape Colony and founded | 


a new state across the Vaal river, the Transvaal. 
There was more than one war between the British 
and this state, and the last, which was long and 
severe, had scarcely ended when Victoria died. 
Soon after this the Boers surrendered, and lost 
their independence. The whole country passed 
under the British flag, though it was soon afterwards 
given a Government of its own, with a Parliament 
and a Governor sent from England. 
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9. In England itself there are two movements 


to be noticed throughout the reign :— 
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(i) A change in the government of the country. 
The first Reform Act had left the working classes 
without votes; two other acts which followed gave 
them votes, so that now almost every grown-up 
man in England has a vote. 


6. (ii) A change in the system of trade. Up 
till now England, like other countries, had not 
allowed foreign goods to enter the country without 
paying duties. Even corn had to payaduty. The 
country gentlemen approved of this, because it 
kept the price of corn high, and they grew corn. 
But the manufacturers did not approve of it, 
because they wanted cheap food for their work- 
people. Two of the manufacturers, Cobden and 
Bright, led a demand for the repeal of the corn 
duties—or Corn Laws. The nation followed them, 
and the Corn Laws disappeared. 


7. The Prime Minister under whom this was 
done was Sir Robert Peel. He was a Tory, but he 
went against the wishes of the Tories in this matter. 
After a time he was followed by the Liberal Gladstone, 
who took the import duties off all manufactured 
goods coming into England. This systern is called 
Free Trade; it was approved of even by the manu- 
facturers themselves, because they thought it best 
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for the whole nation that everything should be as 
cheap as possible. 


8. During the reign of Victoria the British 
Empire continued to grow and important changes 
took place in it. 

Ireland was still a scene of trouble. The chief 
grievance of the people was the very heavy rent of 
land. Ever since the days of Cromwell, many of 
the Irish landlords had been Englishmen living in 
England; they took heavy rents from Ireland and 
did nothing for the country. Towards the end of 
Victoria’s reign the British government did away 
with this evil; it passed laws fixing the rents of 
Irish land and assisting poor people to buy it. 
Since these laws Ireland has certainly become 
prosperous, but she is not yet contented; the 
Catholics of the South, the old Irish, still desire a 
government separate from that of England, while 
the Protestants of the North wish to keep the Union. 


9. In South Africa we have seen that a long war 
has been followed by a lasting peace. In Canada 
there was some trouble with the French settlers, 
and even a short rebellion. Fortunately, it was 
found possible to settle the country in accordance 
with the wishes of both the French and English 
inhabitants. For many years it has been contented 
and progressive. 
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10. The British Empire in the Southern seas 
was increased by the colonisation of New Zealand. 
Like Australia, this was first made known by 
Captain Cook; it was not annexéd by the British 
Government till long afterwards, but colonists 


_. began to go there early in Victoria's reign. They 


found a land rich in timber, in pasture grounds for 


sheep and cattle, with a fine and healthy climate. 


1874. 
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When they grew in numbers the British Govern- 
ment annexed and administered the country. At 
the same time it took over some of the South Sea 
islands like Fiji, where there was no _ settled 
government and people from all parts of the 
world were beginning to arrive. 


11. The history of India during Victoria's reign 
is not closely connected with that of England. If 
we name the most important events of the period 
they will be the Sikh wars and the annexations of 
Lord Dalhousie, with the Mutiny which followed 
them, the abolition of the Company and the be- 
ginning of direct administration under the British 
Crown. | 


12. The quarrel between England and America 
arose out of a Civil War between the United States 
of America. The Southern States still had slaves, 
the Northern States proposed to put an end to 
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slavery; the Southern States resolved to leave the 
Union and found a new confederacy of their own. 
‘The Northern States would not allow this, and a 
war of three years followed. During this war a war- 
ship was built for the Southern States in ‘England 
which destroyed many of the merchant-ships of the 
Northern States. The Northern States claimed that 
England was responsible for this injury to their ships 
and ought to compensate them. The claim was 
submitted to arbitration, and a decision was given 
that Britain should pay £ 3,000,000 compensa- 
(6) 9 nee ae 

13. The struggle against the Corn. Laws was a 
long one, but what settled it was the Irish famine. 
Most of the Irish peasants lived on potatoes; 
in 1845 a disease destroyed the potato crops, and 
a famine set in. The only way to meet it was to 
repeal the Corn Laws, and allow the importation 
of cheap corn. 
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was invented in England during Victoria's reign, 
it places the news of the whole world before 
every civilized man daily. This news is printed 
in newspapers, by rapid machinery, which turns 
out many thousands of copies in an hour; thus 
we have the daily paper at a half-penny, which 
is no doubt the cheapest thing that has ever been 
sold in the history of the world. Here too we 
may recall the penny post. It was in England 
that Government first carried letters cheaply; this 
cheap postage has now spread to the whole British 
Empire, and a letter travels all over it for a 
penny. 

5. The large towns which grew up in the 
eighteenth century continued growing. During the 
nineteenth century people began to think of making 
them beautiful and healthy as well as large. They 
were all well drained, and well lighted. Gas was 
invented, and thanks first to gas, afterwards to 
electricity, the darkness of the old streets dis- 
appeared. Moreover, there was much better order 
in the streets. A force of policemen was set up, 
young strong men, who did their work well and 
at the same time were trusted by the people. 


6. The one part of England which did not 
share in all the prosperity of the nineteenth century 
was the country. After the repeal of the Corn 
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Laws, cheap corn from foreign countries poured 


into England, and it .no longer paid to grow corn 
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at home. Rents fell, and wages fell, and country 
people of every class became dissatisfied. We 
Cannot say it was an age of progress in the country. 


7, still, there was progress in England as a 
whole, progress in wealth and comfort, and a 
change in men’s thoughts and feelings which was 
even truer progress. This change was a desire 
to raise people’s character and lives. We have 
seen the beginnings of this in the works of Howard 
and Wilberforce. The nineteenth century continued 
it. The slave trade had been forbidden; now the 
possession of slaves was forbidden in all British 
countries. The slaves of the West Indies were 
set free, and the British Government paid their 
value to their masters. At the same time in England, 
the evils of the old prisons were done away with: 
they were made, so far as possible, places where 
men should not only be punished but reformed. 
The laws of the country became milder; the 
punishment of death was no longer inflicted ex- 
cept for murder. 


8. Something too was done for the working 
classes, We have seen how these suffered in the 
new manufacturing towns, and how even children 
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was invented in England during Victorias reign, 
it places the news of the whole world before 
every civilized man daily. This news 1s printed 
in newspapers, by rapid machinery, which turns 
out many thousands of copies in an hour; thus 
we have the daily paper at a half-penny, which 
is no doubt the cheapest thing that has ever been 
sold in the history of the world. Here too we 
may recall the penny post. It was in England 
that Government first carried letters cheaply; this 
cheap postage has now spread to the whole British 
Empire, and a letter travels all over it for a 
penny. 

5. The large towns which grew up in the 
eighteenth century continued growing. During the 
nineteenth century people began to think of making 
them beautiful and healthy as well as large. They 
were all well drained, and well lighted. Gas was 
invented, and thanks first to gas, afterwards to 
electricity, the darkness of the old streets dis- 
appeared. Moreover, there was much better order 
in the streets. A force of policemen was set up, 
young strong men, who did their work well and 
at the same time were trusted by the people. 


6. The one part of England which did not 
share in all the prosperity of the nineteenth century 
was the country. After the repeal of the Corn 
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Laws, cheap corn from foreign countries poured 


‘into England, and it.no longer paid to grow corn 


The sad 
plight of 
country 
people. 
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at home. Rents fell, and wages fell, and country 
people of every class became dissatisfied. We 
cannot say it was an age of progress in the country. 


7. Still, there was progress in England as a 
whole, progress in wealth and comfort, and a 
change in men’s thoughts and feelings which was 
even truer progress. This change was a desire 
to raise people’s character and lives. We have 
seen the beginnings of this in the works of Howard 
and Wilberforce. The nineteenth century continued 
it. The slave trade had been forbidden; now the 
possession of slaves was forbidden in all British 
countries. The slaves of the West Indies were 
set free, and the British Government paid their 
value to their masters. At the same time in England, 
the evils of the old prisons were done away with; 
they were made, so far as possible, places where 
men should not only be punished but reformed. 
The laws of the country became milder; the 
punishment of death was no longer inflicted ex- 
cept for murder. 


8. Something too was done for the working 
classes. We have seen how these suffered in the 
new manufacturing towns, and how even children 
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were cruelly over-worked. From the middle of 
Victoria’s reign the Law came to the help of these, 
both children and women were protected, and those 
who employed were obliged to make their buildings 
safer and healthier than before. 


9. Moreover, along with the march of invention 
in the century we must not forget that of science, 
which seeks knowledge not for its uses but 
from a love of knowledge itself. The age was 
an age of science all over the world, and amongst 
the foremost names those of Englishmen are not 
wanting. We must put first, no doubt, that of 
Darwin, the great naturalist. 


10. Nor is it in science alone that great names 
show themselves; in literature the age of Victoria 
is the third of the great ages. Poets, historians 
and novelists—all are to be found in it and much 
of their work is amongst the best work in English. 


11. Education became for the first time general 
in all classes of the country. Everyone felt that 
this was right and necessary. Political power had 
been given to all classes, and all should have the 
knowledge and training which are needed to use 
it. The upper classes had their own old schools, 
and towards the end of Victoria's reign, State 
schools were founded for the mass of the people. 
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Free These were: presently made -iréé, “At the «samiec 

education. time the large towns began to open free libraries, 

and museums, so that it may now be said there is 

no sort of knowledge which a man cannot get in 
Fngland because he is poor. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


LOOKING FORWARD. 


|. To-day the death of Queen Victoria marks 1901. 


the end of the Past in English history; the reigns 
of Edward VII. and George V. belong to the Present. 
We can feel that since the old Queen died, there 
have been changes; events have taken place, and 
are taking place every year, but they are part of 
our own lives and we may study them not from 
books alone but from the lives of men around us. 
So they hardly belong to History yet. 


2. We may, however, say this much about 
them, that already we can see how the times are 
changing ; new opinions and new habits are growing 
up and the nations of the world have new pro- 
blems to face. Let us glance for a moment at 
those of England. 


3. At home, there is still the question of the 
great poverty of many classes of people. The 
wealth of England does not make the lives of these 
people better or happier. It is felt that England, as 
a nation, should not be contented till at least all 
who are able and willing to work should have 
honourable work and fair pay assured them. Many 
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people look to Government as the proper body to 
provide for this, and there is no doubt that Govern- 
ment will do more and more in the near future 
for the labouring classes. At the same time the 
form of Government will no doubt be changed; all 
grown-up men and possibly women will become 
voters, and all inherited power, except that of the 
Sovereign, may disappear. 

4. Looking now beyond the shores of England, 
we see that the people of the British Dominions 
have changed from what they were sixty years 
ago. Then they were almost all emigrants, who had 
left England; now they are almost all men and 
women who were born where they live. To each 
of them his own part of the earth is his home and 
country, and it is possible that the nations so formed 
may not always be friendly to England. At present, 
however, there is not only friendship on both sides, 
but a desire to draw still closer for intercourse in 
peace, and, if need be, for common help in dan- 
ger. The problem for the statesmen of England 


is how to keep this friendship alive and to pro- 


The ever- 
present 
danger 
of war. 


vide means by which all parts of the Empire may 
exchange views and advice. | 

9. The place of England in Europe is a strong 
one, and the present hour is an hour of peace. But 
the immense armies and navies of every civilized 
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country prove that it is not an age of international 
friendship; and no nation can afford to neglect the 
ever-present danger of war. 


6." Thus,at home and abroad, the Future Js 
a future of problems and perils. Perhaps it has 
always been so, at all times in the history of the 
world. And perhaps the best lesson that history 
teaches is the need of incessant activity, if a 
people are to keep their place in the civilized 
world. What exactly they are to do, History can- 
not teach them, for the problems of our own age 
are always different from those of the earlier ages. 
But History can teach us that no nation escapes 
such problems, and no nation will live and flourish 
which does not face them with brave and serious 
effort. - L[his’ is: the lesson of the Pasi for the 
Future. 
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DATES TO “SE. LEARNED: 


Julius Caesar invades Britain. 


The Norman Conquest. 

The Grea Charter, 

Bannockburn. 

Crecy. 

Agincourt. | 

The Wars of the Roses begin. . 

The authority of the Pope in England 
abolished. 

Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

Charles I. executed. 

The Revolution. 

The Treaty of Utrecht. 

The Young Pretender’s Rebellion. 

The. American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

Trafalgar. 

Waterloo. 

The Reform Act. 


Crowns united. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Scotland. 


Parliaments united. 


Norman Invasion. 


Conquered. 


lreland. 


Parliaments united. 


America. 


Newfoundland settled. 

Nova Scotia settled. 

Canada taken from France. 
[ Seven Years’ War. ] 


Bermudas settled. 
Barbadoes settled. 


West Indies. 


Jamaica taken from Spain. 
Trinidad taken from France. 
[ Napoleonic War. ] 


British Guiana taken from Holland. 


| Napoleonic War. | 


Cape of Good Hope. (From Holland. ) 


Africa. — 


* [{ Napoleonic War. ] 


Egypt occupied. 
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James-1. 
Anne. 


Henry II. 
Elizabeth. 
George III. 


Charles I. 
Charles I. 
George III. 


James I. 
James I. 
Cromwell. 
George III. 


George III, 


George III. 


Victoria. 
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Asia. 
Straits Settlements occupied. George III. 
Hongkong occupied. Victoria. 
Australasia. 
sydney colonised. George III. 
New Zealand colonised. George III. 
Fiji occupied. Victoria. 


II. 


EINGLISh LAND, 


The, Saxon villages with their common land 
and the forest round them. 


The Norman -maner. The: forést “is. now 
a hunting-ground of the lord, and the 
common land is tilled by the Saxon free- 
men and their séris; they sive the: iords 
first a share-of the’ ‘produce, -alterwards 
money. | 


The Black Death. Much of this common 
land deserted; the lords and the freemen 
try to find labourers but cannot. They 
offer higher wages. 

The Tudors. Much of the land enclosed by 
the landlords, for sheep-farms. 

The Eighteenth Century. Much more land 
enclosed, for corn-fields. 


¢ 
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INDUSTRY. 

Middle Ages. Little industry; England ex- 
ports wool, imports corn, and all useful 
articles. English ships few. 

Elizabeth. Industry begins. Commerce 
begins: the great companies. 

The Stuarts. The French king drives out 
the Protestants; they bring manufactures, 
such as paper and silk. | 

The Eighteenth Century. (i) Machinery; 
Steam. ( ii ) Growth of British Empire and 
Commerce. Corn raised in England. 

The Nineteenth Century. England supreme 
both in manufactures and commerce. 
Losses in agriculture. 


RELIGION IN ENGLAND. 

The Britons were pagans. 

The Britons received Christianity from the 
Romans, 

The Saxons were pagans. 

The Saxons received Christianity from the 
Pope and from Ireland. 

The Normans were Christians; all England 
Christian under the Pope. 


Al. 
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Wycliffe. 


The English Church leaves. thes Roman 
Church under Henry VIII. 


The Puritan members of the Church wish 
to carry the Reformation further. War 
between them and the others. 

Many Puritans leave the Church during the 
war and become Independents. 

The Revolution. The Independents ( Non- 
Conformists, Dissenters ) are allowed to 
worship but not to hold Government 
offices. So too the Catholics. /oleration 
becomes the rule. 


The Nineteenth Century. The laws against 
Dissenters and Catholics are all removed, 
(except that the Sovereign must be a 
member of the Church of England. ) 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND. 


The Saxons. The Saxon settlements govern 
themselves; the laws of the whole country 
are made by the Witan-gemoot and the 
King. 

The Norman Conquest. Laws made by the 
King with his Great Council of Barons. 


t 
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Ill. The Great Charter. No new taxes to be 
raised without the consent of the Great 
Council. 


IV. Henry Ill. Simon de Montfort calls re- 
presentatives of the towns to this Council, 
which becomes the Parliament. 


Vo -eawaro t. to the’ Luders. “The rower otf 
Parliament increases; they grant taxes to 
the King and make laws. 


VI. The Tudors. Parliament weak; still, the 
Tudors do not offend people by new taxes. 


Vil. The Stuarts raise new taxes without the 
consent of Parliament. War. 


Vill. The Revolution. Constitutional Government. 

(a) New taxes and new laws must all be 
approved by Parliament. 

(5) The King must employ only Ministers 
approved by Parliament. 


1200. 


ARP EIDE Ir 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


1. The part of the world which we now call 


_ Europe is in truth only a peninsula running out of 


the huge continent of Asia. But it has long had 
a history of its own. 


2. Europe was of course inhabited before this 
history. began. . [In the: south Hast Ortts inate 
islands of the Mediterranean» Sea, we have dug 


.c. up old houses which must have been built four 
2000. 


thousand years ago. We cannot say who built 
them, but they were certainly civilized people, 
who lived in splendid and well-furnished homes. 
The history of Europe however only begins with 
the history of the Greeks, who lived in the little 
peninsula of Greece and in the islands near it. 
Even of their history we do not know all; before 
our accounts of their history begin they had written 
two great poems, which we still have left, yet we 
do not quite know who wrote them, nor whether 
the stories told in them are true. 


3. Phe name civen (6 the author som tess 
poems is Homer, and in one of them, the Iliad, he 
tells us the story of a war between the Greeks and 
the people of Asia, in which the Greeks besieged 
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and destroyed the Asiatic town of Troy. No 
doubt there were many such wars in early times, 
but the first one we really know anything about 
is a later war than this, between the Greeks and 
the Persians, of which the Greek historians have 
given us an account. The Persians had become 
masters of all the coast of Asia and they invaded 
Europe with a fleet and an army, proposing to add 
the Greeks to the number of their subjects. How- 
ever, the Greeks defeated them, and the Persians 
did not again invade Europe. 


BiY line erie: creek peoples’ were he citizens 


of Athens andof Sparta. The Spartans were great 
soldiers, but the Athenians were great in every way: 
as builders of temples, sculptors of statues and 
writers of books. Though it is two thousand years 
since they passed away, still, even now the people 
of Europe look back to the buildings and statues 
and books of Athens as the best which they possess. 


5. Athens was but a little town, and her glory 
did not last long. She was overthrown by the 
Spartans: not long afterwards the history of Greece 
came to an end. Before the end, however, the 
people of Greece had one more hour of triumph 
against Persia. They were led against her by 
Alexander, the King of Macedon, a country to the 
North of Greece. Under him the Greek soldiers 
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broke up the first Persian empire, and for some 
years much of Asia was under -Greeki rulers 
Alexander even entered and“ conquered. panuwot 
India; he died a young man at Babylon. | 

6. Meanwhile, there was growing up in Italy 
the second great power of ancient Europe, that 
of the Romans. Its centre was the little town of 
Rome, whose history is known to us from about 
the same date as that of Athens. It was long 
before the Romans and the Greeks met each other, 
and when that happened, after Alexander’s death, 
the Greeks had lost their strength and glory and 
were glad to become subjects of Rome. 


7. For Rome had now become the ruling power 
of southern Europe. She had mastered Italy, and 
she had fought a long fight with the city of Carthage 
in Atrica... This: was. a city’ oi.the sPhenicmans: 
a people who had been the chief merchants and 
traders of Europe from very early times. Some 
of their cities had been in Asia Minor, near 
Greece, and the Greeks had driven them away; 
Carthage was destroyed by Rome, Alter this ine 
Romans spread their power all round the coasts 
of the Mediterranean; and their armies conquered 
Europe as far as the Rhine and the Danube. Asia 
Minor and’ Egypt also, became theirs; (atelier 
heat nor cold nor the sea nor the desert stopped 
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them. Where they conquered, they ruled; they 
made roads, they built towns, and they gave good 
laws to their subjects. Most of Europe to-day 
is still governed by Roman laws; all the languages 
BL-~poutmnerm™ Europe aré forms of the Roman 
language, Latin. 

8. The Romans tried various forms of govern- 
ment, but about the middle of their history they 
Dascea Under -ihe rule. of. emperors, Their 
greatest general was perhaps Julius Ceesar, the 
invader of Britain; it was his nephew, Augustus 
Cesar, who became the first Emperor. At the time 
when he was ruling there was born, in Judea, 
Jesus Christ, the founder of the Christian religion. 


9. The empire of the Romans lasted long, but 
there came in due time the appointed hour of its 
fall This was brought about by the nations of 
Northern Europe, beyond the Rhine and the Danube, 
whom the Romans had never tamed. Great bodies 
of these men invaded the Roman empire. They 
wore out the Roman armies and Rome perished. 


10. After this for some centuries there was much 
misery and confusion in Europe. Great bands of 
Saxons, Danes and Normans wandered about every- 
where plundering the old Roman cities. The only 
piace that was really safe from them was Constan- 
tinople, which had been founded by one of the best 
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of Roman emperors, Constantine. It was a strong 
and beautiful city, and her peace and order were 
kept while the rest of Europe was in trouble. 


11. At last, however, things settled down, The 
tribes of Northern Europe formed themselves into 
the two great races, German and French, and they 
began to build themselves: cities” and live. ing 
more. orderly .way..4 Pnerée; arose. strong ss tulers 
amongst them, who kept order, as the Norman 
kings of England did. 

|2... Yhe rulers: of (Germany became -Known. as 
Emperors. [hey took this ‘title trony the old Em- 
perors of Rome. The first who held it was Charle- 
magne, who lived about the same time as the 
first Saxon King of England. He was a Christian 
and he did much to spread Christianity among 
the German peoples. His empire was very large; 
he ruled over nearly the whole of the Continent, 
except what belonged to Constantinople. After 
his ‘death. the= French. Nation “pecans wsepar ne. 
under a king of their own. . The German Emperors, 
however, continued to rule the centre of Europe. 
They often made expeditions into Italy, but they 
never quite managed to conquer the country, and 
towns like Florence and Venice became strong 


enough to be independent. ° 
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13. The German Emperors took the chiet part 
in the Crusades. These lasted over a hundred 
years, and were joined at different times by all the 
nations of Europe, but most of the soldiers of 
the Cross came from Germany. We have seen else- 
where what changes the Crusades made in Europe. 
They only once succeeded in their object, to take 
Jerusalem from the Mahommedans, and after it was 
taken it was lost again. They cost Europe heavily 
in blood and money, and we can hardly say the 
world gained anything by them. They led, however, 
fov some increase’ in trade: between the East and 
the West. Moreover, they took away many unruly 
warriors from Europe, and this helped the Govern- 
ments to become strong and to keep peace. 


14. There was little war between France and 
Germany in their early history, and none between 
Germany and England. The German merchants 
often came to England to trade, and the English 
kings protected them, till in the reign of Elizabeth 
the English grew more active as merchants them- 
selves. But between England and France there 
was long and cruel war, which did great injury to 
France. A large part of France, Burgundy, was 
almost independent, and it took the side of the 
English in the reign of Henry V. After this, how- 
ever, France grew stronger, and during the Wars 
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of the Roses in England she became a great united 
power. This led at last to war between her and 
Germany, in the reign of Henry VIII. of England. 
The-French. King, Prancis, was deteated anda. 
German Empire reached the height of its power, 
under Charles Vy: 


15. By this time Spain also had become 4:strong 
country. It had long been subject to the Mahom- 
medan Moors, who conquered it about the time of 


. Gharlemagne. Some-centuriés later the spanked 
‘ drove out the Moors, and both Spain and Portugal 


became independent kingdoms. The Portuguese 
were the first to begin the explorations of the seas. 
Two of the greatest early sailors belonged to them, 
Vasco de ‘Gama,“and Magéllan. The siormerge: 
these sailed round the Cape oi Good Hope to India ; 
ihe latter round Cape Hlorm across: the Facies 
the Philippines... The Portuguese were the first 1c 
create an empire in the tropics, in East Africa, India, 
and the East Indies. 


16. At the same time the Spaniards were mak- 
ing America their own. When Ferdinand and 
Isabella sat on the throne Columbus made his 
famous voyage. At first it was thought he had 
only found a new way to India, but a few years 
later America was recognised as a New World. 
The Spaniards claimed the whole of it, except 
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the East of South America, Brazil, which they 
yielded to Portugal. 


17. A marriage between the ruling families of 
Germany and Spain brought both countries under 
the same rule for a time, and this ruler was 
Charles V. Mostof Germany, and Spain, and much 
of Italy was united under him, as well as the New 
World. He overthrew the King of France and lived 
on good terms with Henry VIII.; his chief trouble 
was with the reformer Luther. Charles was a 
Catholic, but many of the Germans followed Luther. 

18. Charles also had to fight the Turks. It so 
happened that just after the Moors were driven out 
of Spain, another Mahommedan power, the Turks, 
entered Europe in the South East, and captured 


Constantinople. All through the Middle Ages the 


Emperor of Constantinople had been growing weaker: 
the Crusades protected him for a time, but now the 
Turks triumphed, and Constantinople fell. Long after 
this there was constant war between the Turks and 
the Germans, and at one time not only Greece but a 
great deal of Austria and Hungary belonged to them. 


19. The fall of Constantinople and the Turkish 
War had two results on Europe :— 

(i) The old trade road to Asia was closed, and 
this was one reason for the sea voyages of the 
Portuguese and Spaniards. They wished to find the 
way by sea to India.. 
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(ii) In Constantinople the old Greek language 
was still spoken and there were many old Greek 
books there. When the Turks took the city these 
books and their owners were scattered throughout 
Europe. Thus the books of Athens became known 
to the world again, and there arose that love of the 
Greek books and Greek art which we call the 
Renaissance. 

20.. After the death of Charles V. his empire 
was divided. Of the German part of it there is not 
much to say; the Spanish throne was occupied by 
Philip, who sent the Armada against England. He 
also sent soldiers to fight against the Protestants 
of Holland, and in these wars he wasted so much 
money and so many men that after his death, the 
power of Spain passed. away: oo “alse hata: 
Portugal declined; and the rising nation both in 
Europe and in. the’ tropics became.cthe -Duiem 
They won in the long stern struggle with Philip : 
and. they, becamemereat seamen: “iheyw eens 
colony to the Cape of Good Hope; they occupied 
several of the East Indies. But they did not trade 
much with India itself; the English were already on 
the scene there. Nor was it long before the English 
and the Dutch were fighting each other all over 
the sea, in the time of Cromwell and the Stuarts. 
The English © came « later! thanytihesspamiara 


& 
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Portuguese or Dutch, but they were the most active 
and the most persevering and even the Dutch at last 
gave way to them. 

21. In Europe, during the reign of the early 
Stuarts, Germany was passing through a long 
religious war, the Thirty Years’ War, between the 
Catholics and Protestants. This quite destroyed the 
power of Germany for many years, and it left an 
opportunity for France to revive. This opportunity 
was well used by Louis XIV., whose long reign gave 
Prance tor Time the ereatest power in Europe. 
Nevertheless, Louis failed through trying to do what 
Philip of Spain had not been able to do, to conquer 
the Dutch. The Dutch Prince William became 
King of England, and a Grand Alliance was made 
between Holland and England which, after William’s 
death, began the War of the Spanish Succession. In 
this the French were beaten by Marlborough, and 
they never regained the position of the early days 
of Louis. 


22. [he next change in Europe was the rise of 
Prussia. This was a small German kingdom, which 
became a military state under Frederick the Great. 
Up till now the chief German state had been Austria, 
and the ruler of Austria had been Emperor of 
Germany. It so happened that Austria was left to a 
young girl, Maria Theresa, and Frederick deter- 
mined to take from her a part of her dominions 
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1756 named Silesia. This led to the Seven Years’ War, 
© between Prussia and Austria. Most of the Euro- 


1763, 


1798 


pean powers joined one side or the other; the war 
was very severe and Frederick was nearly ruined. 
However, he kept Silesia, and Prussia has been a 
leading power in Europe since then. 


Zo. During this war thé French tosy heir 
American possessions and their chances of an 
Indian empire, but they accepted “their -losss anc 
Europe seemed to have settled down for a period of 
peace. This was interrupted by the Reva 
and the wars of Napoleon. 


24. These wars were, at first delensive ware 
waged by the French Republic against the kings of 
Furope. But when. Napoleon led, ihe “Hrench 
armies he at once led them into foreign countries 
and attacked: the enemies of, Prancerinatnetmows: 
possessions. ‘These were his chief campaigns :— 

(i) He drove the Austrians out of Italy. 

(ii): He went tome cypt. 

(iii) He returned to fight Austria again and won 
the battle of Marengo. 
The Treaty of Amiens. 
(iv) He attacked Austria, and won Austerlitz. 
(v) He attacked Prussia, and won Jena. 
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His decline. 

(vi) He attacked Russia and lost his army at 
Moscow; afterwards he was defeated 
at Leipsic and retired to Elba. 

( vii) He returned from Elba and lost Waterloo. 

After Napoleon’s fall all the powers of Europe 

arranged to take back their own possessions, as 
they were ‘before. A period of peace set in, 
broken only by the war which gave Greece her 
freedom from Turkey. 


Peper it tie, cemiury the: ioisie, On TF ssia 
rose to the chief position in Europe, through the 
guiding genius of Bismarck. He humbled the two 
old rivals of Prussia, Austria and France, in suc- 
cessful wars, and he persuaded all the German 
states to recognise the king of Prussia as their head 
and to give him the title of Emperor. Since this 
date the united German Empire has been the strong- 
est power on land in Europe, and of late years it 
has made itself very strong at sea. 


26. Russia has spread eastwards throughout the 
whole of Northern Asia. She has never realised 
her old ambition of taking Constantinople from the 
Turks, and Japan has cut short her progress in the 
Pacific. Her desire to have free ports on the open 
sea is one of the causes that make the future of 
Europe uncertain. 
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27. The chief dates follow each other at intervals 
of about 400 years. The following figures are 
sufficiently correct. ( The exactfigures are added for 
reference. ) 

jens G2 
12005, semen 
800. The History of Greece begins. 
| 776. First Olympiad. ] 
The History of Rome begins. 
[ 753. Rome founded. | 
400. The End of Greek History. 
| 386. Alexander comes to the 


throne. | 
lave OE 
0... The First Roman Emperor 
Christ born. 


400. Christianity becomes the Re- 
ligion of the Roman Empire. — 
| 325. Council of Nices] 
The Fall of Rome begins: 

| [ 476. Augustulus, the Last 

| Roman Emperor of the West. | 

L800." The Empire of Charlemagne. 
Middle (A200 4% 1 he-Grusades, 

1400. The Renaissance. 

1800. The French Revolution. 

[ 1793. The Execution of 
Louis. | 
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Two of England’s greatest monarchs have been women 
— Queen Elizabeth and Queen Victoria, The reigns 
of both coincided with very distinct and glorious periods 
of English history, to which, with some reason, their 
names have been given—the Elizabethan Period and 
the Victorian Period. No doubt Elizabeth, who was 
a more or less autocratic monarch, put her personal 
stamp on her age more than Victoria, who was a con- 
stitutionalruler, could on hers ; nevertheless the personal 
influence of Victoria throughout her long reign (the 
longest in English history ) was considerable, 

Although George III had four sons, two of whom 
reigned as kings, there was no male heir to the throne 
when the last of them, William 1V, died in 1837, The 
throne, therefore, fell to his niece, the Princess Victoria, 
daughter of his deceased younger brother, the Duke of 
Kent. When this happened, Victoria was only a girl 
eighteen years old. The story is told that, as soon as 
the old king died at Windsor Castle in the early hours 
of June 20, 1837, the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Lord Chamberlain rode post haste to Kensington Palace 
in London, where Victoria and her mother, the Duchess 
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of Kent, were living. When they arrived, the young 
Princess was asleep, and had to be roused to receive 
thenews. Shecame out to meet them “in her night-cap 
and her hair falling upon her shoulders, her feet in her 
slippers, tears in her eyes, but perfectly collected and - 
dignified.” The Archbishop and the Lord Chamberlain 
knelt before her and saluted her as Queen. “I ask your 
prayers on my behalf,” she said; and the young Queen 
and the two old men knelt together and prayed that 
strength and wisdom might be given to her in her 
responsible position. 

The young Princess had been carefully brought up 
by her widowed mother and trained for the exalted 
position which it was known she would have to fill. 
She was a good, simple, uneffected girl, with a strong 
sense of duty and an earnest desire to doit. Young as 
she was, she quickly won all hearts by her good sense 
and the dignity of her conduct when she became a 
Queen. The Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne, took a 
fatherly interest in his young sovereign, and devoted 
himself to training her in her new duties. In 1840 she 
married her cousin, Prince Albert of Coburg and Gotha, 
who was given the title of Prince Consort. Hecame to 
be called “ Albert the Good,” and was his wife’s best 
friend andadviser. Hedevoted himself to the happiness 
of the Queen and her country, and gave his attention to 
useful social reforms. In the years that followed, it was 
perhaps the Queen’s example as a loving and faithful 
wife and a devoted mother that most appealed to the 
hearts of the English people. She purified the Court, 
the moral tone of which in the reigns of her two uncles’ 
had been loose, and did much to enforce the domestic 
virtues among her peopie. She came to be loved and 
venerated by all classes of society as “the good Queen.” 
At the same time she took her duties as sovereign very 
seriously, and throughout her long reign very keenly 
followed the political and social movements. She was 
a woman of strong will and very decided opinions, and 
exercised a good deal of influence‘upon her ministers, 
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When Victoria’s reign began there was a great The 


deai of discontent in the country. The great change, 


Chartist 


known as the Industrial Revolution, had enriched the Move- 
capitalists and employers, but had caused a good deal ment. 


of misery among the working classes. There was much 
unemployment, wages were low, food was dear, and the 
conditions of life in the new factory towns were wretched, 
owing to bad housing and overcrowding. The Reform 


Act of 1832 had given political power to the middle | 


class, to which the employers and capitalists belonged, 
but had done nothing for the labouring class. Hence 
arose an agitation by the “Chartists,” a party so called 
because they summed up their demands in a petition 
called the ‘‘People’s Charter.” Thinking that all 
would be well with the working classes if only they had 
political power, they put forward their five demands 
—universal suffrage, vote by ballot, annual parliaments, 
abolition of a property qualification for a seat in Parlia- 
ment, and payment of members. Practically all these 
demands, except the third, have before now been 
conceded ; but at the time they were regarded as revo- 
iutionary. The petition was rejected by Parliament in 
1839, and riots broke out, which were put down by the 
Government. Chartism revived again in 1848, the 
year of revolutions in Europe, but was again suppressed. 

At the same time there was trouble in Ireland, where 
a revolutionary party called “The Young Ireland” had 
arisen. The Government failed to satisfy the Irish 
with some minor measures of reform and in 1848 there 
was an attempt at rebellion, which, however, was easily 
put down. 

The year after Victoria came to the throne, she nearly 
lost her fatherly adviser ; for Lord Melbourne’s Whig 
Government had to resign over a question in which they 
were defeated in the House of Commons, The leader 
of the Tory Party, Sir Robert Peel, was asked to take 
office ; but he made a condition that the Queen should 
change some of the chief ladies of the royal household, 
This the young Queea refused to do,and Lord Melbourne 
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again took up the duties of the Prime Minister, But in 
1841 the Melbourne government finally fell, and the 
Tories came into office with Sir Robert Peel as Prime 
Minister. He was an able financier, and he put the 
money affairs of the State in good order ; but he is best . 
known for his repeal of the Corn Laws. 

One of the chief causes of the distress among the work- 
ing classes was the high price of bread, their staple food. 
This was caused by the Corn Laws—heavy taxes put on 
foreign wheat to help the English farmers and land- 
owners, Philanthropic reformers, like Cobden and 
Bright, started an Anti-Corn Law League, with the 
object of getting these heavy taxes on food abolished. 
The Tory Party was largely composed of the landown- 
ing and farming classes, and so were against the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. But their leader was a broad-minded 
man, and he gradually came to see that cheap food for 
the people was absolutely necessary. What finally con- 
vinced him was the Irish potato famine in 1845. So in 
1846 he brought in his Bill for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. Though opposed by a large section of his own 
party, Peel carried the Bill in Parliament with the help 
of the Whigs. By this Bill the corn duties were to be 
reduced at once and completely abolished by the year 
1379. 

This was the beginning of the policy of Free Trade, 
which in a few years was fully adopted by England. Free 
Trade means allowing foreign goods to come into a 
country untaxed; whereas Protection means putting 
heavy taxes or duties on foreign goods so as to protect 
home industries from foreign competition. Free Trade 
suited England in the 19th century, because it paid the 
country to devote its capital and labour to producing 
manufactured goods which it exchanged with other 
nations for wheat and other foodstuffs. ;: 

The. struggle over the Corn--Laws Jed to the 
formation of the two great political parties of the 
Victorian era—the Liberals and the Conservatives. 
Peel’s action had split the Tory party into two sections— 
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the Protectionists led by a rising young politician 
called Benjamin Disraeli, and the Peelites, the ablest 
of whom was another rising young politician, called 
W. FE. Gladstone. Thus did the two great rivals who 
dominated the political world during the greater part 
of Victoria’s reign, first come into public notice. The 
Protectionists had their revenge on Peel for what they 
called his “‘treachery,” by helping the Whigs to drive 
him out of othce, the Whigs coming into office with 
Lord John Russelas Prime Minister. His ministry lasted 
with interruptions up to 1852, when Lord Aberdeen 
became Prime Minister of a Coalition Government of 
Whigs and Peelites, with Gladstone as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Eventually the Whigs and Peelites 
became the Liberal Party under the leadership of Glad- 
stone, and the Protectionists and Tories became the 
Conservative Party under the leadership of Divisraeli. 
The policy of the Conservatives was, as their name 
implied, to “conserve,” or preserve, the constitution 
as it was; the policy of the Liberals was reform and 
progress, and their watchword was “peace, retrench- 
ment and reform.” 

On the whole Victoria’s reign was one of peace. 
English policy, especially when the Liberals were in 
power, was against taking any part in the quarrels 
between European nations. So, for example, England 
remained strictly neutral during the greatest European 
war of this period, the Franco-German War of 1870. 
There were small wars in India and the Colonies (like 
the Zulu war and the Afghan war in 1879 ); but the only 
large wars 1n which England fought under Victoria were 
the Crimean War in 1854, and the South African War 
to the end of her reign, 

The Crimean War broke out just after peace in Europe 
seemedassnred, In1851adream of the Prince Consort 
was realised in the shape of the great International 
Exhibition in London, It was a great success, and 
enthusiasts for peace saw in it the beginning of real 
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international brotherhood. Yet only three years later, 
England was plunged into war. 

The immediate cause of the Crimean War was a quar- 
rel between Russia and Turkey about the guardianship 
of the Christian holy places in Palestine. But the real 
cause lay deeper, in the ambition of Russia and the tempt- 
ing weakness of Turkey. The Russian Tzar, Nicholas, 
described Turkey as ‘‘a sick man,” and tried to persuade 
the English Government to enter with him into a scheme 
for the dividing up of the dying Turkish Empire be- 
tween the great European powers. In England there 
were many people who would have been in favour of 
such a plan, out of sympathy with the Christian peoples 
of the Balkans, who were under Turkishrule. But the 
British Government, especially Lord Palmerstone, who 
had been Foreign Minister for many years, distrusted 
the growing power and ambition of Russia, which was 
athreat to India. They certainly did not want Constan- 
tinople to become a Russian capital. So England joined 
Turkey in resisting the Russiandemands, France, Eng- 
land’s old enemy, also came in on the same side, because 
Napoleon IJI (nephew of the great Napoleon Buona- 
parte ) had just declared himself Emperor of the French, 
and thought that a successful war would establish him 
firmly on hisnew throne. Sothe war was really between 
Turkey, England and France, against Russia. 

It was called the Crimean War because it was fought 
in the Crimea, a Province in South Russia on the Black 
Sea. A large part of the fighting took place round the 
Russian fortress of Sebastopol, which was besieged by 
the allied forces for nearly eighteen months. It was 
during this siege that the famous charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaclava took place, and also “‘the soldiers’ 
battle’”’ of Inkerman, so called because it was won 
by the courage of the common soldiers of, the Allies 
rather than the skill of their generals. 

The war was very badly conducted, and the English’ 
and French armies suffered much. The generals were 
incapable and the troops were shamefully neglected, 
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and suffered more from disease, cold and hunger than 
from the Russian guns, The medical arrangements 
were at first scandalous, and it was only the heroic efforts 
of Florence Nightingale that saved the situation. When 
all this mismanagement was understood in England, 
public indignation drove the Prime Minister, Lord 
Aberdeen, from office, and Lord Palmerstone took his 
place, in January 1855. 

Sebastopol fell in September 1855, and the war ended 
in the defeat of Russia and the victory of the Allies. 
By the treaty that followed, Russia agreed not to keep 
a war-fleet on the Black Sea, and the Sultan of Turkey 
promised to treat his Christian subjects on a footing of 
equality with the Muslims. But this did not by any 
means settle what came to be called the near-Eastern 
problem. 

The Treaty of Paris that ended the Crimean War was 
signed in March 1856, In May 1857 the Indian 
Mutiny broke out. By that time the East India Com- 
pany was the ruling power in a large part of India. 
The Company had won its victories over the various 
Indian States by the help of trained Indian troops, called 
Sepoys. The Mutiny was not a rebellion of the Indian 
people, but a mutiny of a section of these Indian troops. 
They were discontented for various reasons, and their 
belief that English soldiers could never be beaten had 
been shaken by exaggerated accounts of the British 
losses in the Crimean War. The outbreak began at 
Meerut on May 10th, 1857, when the Sepoys killed all 
the English people they could find, and marched off to 
Delhi, which they seized. In a short time, half of 
Northern India was in revolt. Lucknow was besieged 
by the rebels, and at Cawnpore there was a massacre 
of women and children at the orders of a rebel leader 
called Nana Sahib, The situation was very critical, and 
the small number of British troops in the country and 
the lack of means of communications (there were 
no railways then) made it very difficult to deal with it, 
Happily the revolt Was not general. Many Indian 
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Princes remained loyal, and the Gurkhas of Nepal and 
the Sikhs of the Punjab gave splendid help in putting 
down the Mutiny. Delhi was taken from the Mutineers 
in September 1857, Lucknow was relieved in November, 
and Cawnpore captured in December, 1857. By the 
Spring of 1858 the Mutiny was over. One very impor- 
tant result of the Mutiny was the transfer of the Govern- 
ment of India from the East India Company to the 
Crown by an Act of Parliament, in 1858. This was 
announced in the famous Queen’s Proclamation. From 
this time Queen Victoria took a keen personal interest 
in her Indian subjects, and she is said to have had a 
good deal to do with the drafting of the Proclamation. 
The Governor-General, Lord Canning, was given the 
title of Viceroy. Because of the wise and conciliatory 
measures he took after the Mutiny, he was nicknamed 
“Clemency Canning.” 

Except for a brief interval of Conservative rule under 
Lord Derby, Lord Palmerstone was Prime Minister 
from 1855 to his death at the age of eighty-one in 1865. 
Palmerstone cared little for domestic affairs, his whole 
interest being centred in foreign politics. For the 
greater part of his political life he had (since 1830) 
held the office of Foreign Secretary. His life-long 
ambition was to make England feared and respected 
abroad; but his somewhat blunt and overbearing 
methods sometimes got England into trouble. 

During his term of office the Queen lost her husband, 
the Prince Consort, who died in 1861. His death was 
a terrible blow to her; and for some years she retired, 
as far as a queen could, from public life, and wore 
mourning to the day of her death. In 1863, the Prince 
of Wales (afterwards Edward VII) married Princess 
Alexandra, of Denmark. 

For the sixteen years after Palmerstone’s death, 
English politics is the story of the rivalry between the 
two dominant political figures of Victoria’s reign,— 
William Ewart Gladstone and Benjamin Disraeli (who 
in 1876 became Eari of Beaconsfield), Disraeli had 
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become the real leader of the Conservative Party in 
1847,and was Chancellor of Exchequer in Lord Derby’s 
Ministries in 1852 and 1858. He himself was Prime 
Minister in 1868, and from 1874 to 1880. Gladstone 
was Chancellor of Exchequer in Lord Aberdeen’s 
Coalition Ministry in 1852, in Lord Palmerstone’s 
Ministry in 1855, and Lord Russel’s Ministry in 1865. 
On Palmerstone’s death in 1865, Gladstone became the 
real leader of the Liberal Party, a position which he 
retained until his retirement in 1894. He was Prime 
Minister four times, viz.—1868-74, 1880-85, 1886, and 
1892-94, 

Gladstone and Disraeli were both great men and 
great statesmen, though in very different ways. Curi- 
ously enough Disraeli, destined to lead the Conservative 
Party, was at first a Whig in politics; while Gladstone, 
the great leader of the Liberals, began his political life 
as “‘the rising hope of the stern unbending Tories,” 
as Macaulay put it. 

Disraeli was by birth a Jew, and he always had in 
him a good deal of the oriental worship of royalty and 
love of splendour. Asa young man, he was noted for 
his dandified dress and affected manners, and his 
fashionable novels. Though afterwards he became a 
very clever Parliamentary debater, his first speech was 
shouted down in the Honse of Commons, But he 
said, “I will sit down now; but the time will come 
when you will hear me.” And it did. As a states- 
man, Disraeli’s ambition, like that of Palmerstone, was 
to make England feared and respected by foreign 
nations. He was the real creator of what is called 
Imperialism, The idea of the British Empire was his 
dream. He had a profound respect for monarchy, 
and he saw that the English Sovereign was the real 
link which bound the British Colonies to the Mother 
Country. It was at his suggestion that the Queen 
took the title of Empress of India in 1877. ‘There 
was a personal friendship between Disraeli and the 
Queen, who admired &nd trusted him, 
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At the same time, Disraeli was no mere old- 
fashioned loyalist Tory. He was shrewd enough to 
see that his party must advance with the times, and 
he patiently trained it to be progressive. So after 
Gladstone’s Reform Bill had been defeated in 1866, 
Disraeli himself brought in an even more advanced 
Reform Bill in 1867, and carried it through Parliament. 

W. E. Gladstone was the son of a rich Liverpool 
merchant of Scottish descent. He was a cultured — 
gentleman of the old school, an Oxford classical 
scholar, and a devout churchman. He began his 
political life as a Tory, and though he became a Liberal 
in his opinions he always remained Conservative in 
sentiment. His chief interest was the reform of the 
internal conditions of the nation, and the middle and 
working classes owed much of their prosperity in the 
latter part of the 19th century to him. All he did as 
a reformer was inspired by an intense moral earnest- 
ness. He had little sense of humour, and never 
understood his great rival, whom he regarded as a 
showy and dangerous charlatan. He distrusted Dis- 
raeli’s imperialistic ideas, one of his master passions 
being political freedom for all nations. Any nation 
fighting for its independence like Italy, Poland, or 
the Balkan States, had Gladstone’s warm sympathies 
and active help. Queen Victoria never understood 
him, and mistrusted his policy. She said that in their 
private interviews Gladstone talked to her as though 
he were addressing a public meeting, While he did 
not add anything new to political thought, he was a 
brilliant departmental head, a very able financier, a 
magnificent party leader, a great orator, a great moral 
force, and probably the greatest parliamentarian since 
Pitt, 

Gladstone was not able to carry out anys of his re- 
forms so long as Palmerstone, who kept him in check, | 
was alive; but on his death, he became the real 
leader of the Liberal Party, though Lord Russe! was 
Premier. In 1866 he brought iff a new Parliamentary 
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Reform Bill, but it was defeated in the House of 


Commons owing to the opposition of some of his own © 


party. The Conservative Party then came into power, 
and at once, to the surprise of all, Disraeli introduced 
and carried a similar Reform Bill in 1867, which 
for the first time gave votes to the artisan classes in 
the towns. 

Gladstone became Prime Minister in 1868, and was 
at last in a position to carry out some of the reforms he 
had at heart. He first tackled the old problem of 
Ireland, which country was still full of discontent. In 
the early years of the Queen’s reign, an Irishman 
called O’Connell, headed a party called the Repealers, 
who wanted the repeal of the Union between Ireland 
and England. A more extreme party, called ‘The 
Young Ireland Party’’, was in favour of physical 
force, and raised a rebellion in 1848, which was 
quickly suppressed. Gladstone felt that Ireland had 
real grievances, and that mere repression was of no 
use ; so in 1869-70 he tried to remove two of their 
grievances, with his Irish Church Act (1869) and his 
Irish Land Act (1870). 

By the Irish Church Act, the Protestant church 
in Ireland, which had been supported by State funds, 
was disestablished and made into a private church, 
The Irish were mostly Roman Catholics, and it was 
felt that it was unjust to force them to pay tithes or 
taxes to maintain a Protestant church, in which they 
did not believe. 

The Irish Land Act was an attempt to fea) with 
an injustice which was one of the chief causes of 
lrish discontent. Ireland was an agricultural country, 
and most of the people were small farmers, tenants of 
rich landlords. Many of these landlords lived in 
England, and cared nothing about their land so long 
as they got their rents. Ireland was cursed by rack- 
renting (7. é, the extortion of high rents from the 
farmers ) and absentee-landlordism. The Irish Land 
Act protected the temants from rack-renting, forced 
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landlords to pay compensation for improvements, and 
arranged for government loans to help farmers to 
purchase their farms. 

Gladstone next turned his attention to education, 
and his Elementary Education Act in 1870 laid the 
foundation of the modern system of free and com- 
pulsory education for the people. 

He next took up electoral reform. Up to this time 
at Parliamentary elections the voting had been open, 
The result was that pressure was easily brought to 
bear upon electors when they came to give their 
votes. One of the five points of the People’s Charter 
had been voting by ballot, that is, secret voting. 
Gladstone now secured this by passing his Ballot Act 
(1872) in Parliament. This Act protects the elector 
from any interference in recording his vote. 

During his premiership Gladstone brought about 
other minor reforms also; but his activity was brought 
to an end for a time by the election of 1874, when the 
Conservatives came into power, with Disraeli as 
Prime Minister. 

During Disraeli’s premiership (1874-1880 ) a number © 
of useful measures of minor importance were carried 
through; but the chief interest of this period lies in 
foreign politics. 

In 1875, Disraeli on his own initiative purchased on 
behalf of the British Government all the shares in the 
Suez Canal belonging to the Khedive of Egypt, for four 
million pounds, This was an important step, as it 
made England the largest shareholder in the Canal, 
which was and still is the direct route between England 
and India. 

In order to bring India and its Princes into. closer 
touch with the Crown, the Prince of Wales ( afterwards 
King Edward V1] ) visited India in LS 75ers 

In the same year, England became again involved in 
the Near-Eastern question, about which the Crimean 


| Turkish War had been fought. In that war England and France 


had interfered to prevent Russia rom breaking up the 
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Turkish Empire; but at the same time they had made 
Turkey promise to govern justly the Christian Balkan 
peoples under its rule. But Turkey had not kept its 
promises; and in 1875 the people of Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina rose in rebellion, and Serbia and Montenegro 
threatened to join them. The following year, Bulgaria 
rose, and the rebellion there was put down with great 
cruelty. Russia regarded itself as the natural protector 
of these peoples; and probably the rebels expected 
Russian support. The next year, 1876, Serbia declared 
war on Turkey, but was quickly defeated. As the Euro- 
pean Powers could not come to any agreement, at last 
Russia acted alone and declared war upon Turkey (in 
1877). The war was short and sharp, and ended in 
the defeat of Turkey, which had to agree to the Treaty 
of St. Stephano (1878), by which Bulgaria was to be 
made a new self-governing State and Russia gained 
territory in Asia, 

In England, parties were sharply divided, and great 
excitement prevailed. Disraeli and the Conservatives 
followed the old policy of Palmerstone, which was 
dictated by the fear of Russia. They felt it was neces- 
sary to maintain the integrity of the Turkish Empire as 
a protection against Russian militarism, especially in its 
threat against India. As Disraeli said in his speech in 
Parliament in 1876, “What our duty is at this critical 
moment is to maintain the Empire of England.” 

On the other hand, Gladstone (who came out of a 
temporary retirement to rouse the country against the 
Government policy) and the Liberals looked at the 
whole question from another point of view. Gladstone, 
with his passion for freedom, thought only of the 
Bulgarians and other Balkan peoples who were fighting 
to throw off the Turkish yoke and win their indepen- 
dence. ‘To him Turkey was the symbol of oppression, 
which must be brought to an end. He therefore 
sympathised with the action of Russia, and hercely 
condemned what he called the shortsighted and selfish 
policy of the Conserwative Government, He declared 
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that the Eastern question would never be settled until 
the Turks were cleared out of Europe, “bag and 
baggage,” 

There was for some time danger that England would 
be dragged again into war against Russia. This was 
averted by the diplomacy of Disraeli (or Lord Beacons- 
field, as he had now become), who in the end persuaded 
Russia and the other European powers to settle the 
question amicably at the Congress of Berlin in 1878. 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury (afterwards 
Premier) attended to represent England. By the 
Treaty of Berlin, signed by the chief European powers, 
Montenegro, Roumania and Serbia, and half of Bulgaria 
were declared independent; Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were put under Austria; Turkey agreed to introduce 
reforms into other subject countries ; and some territory 
was ceded to Russia. But though Beaconsfield on his 
return boasted that he had brought England “ Peace 
with honour,” the Berlin Treaty did not prove to be 
the final settlement of the Eastern q 1estion. 

In the following year, 1879, Disraeli’s anti-Russian 
policy brought about the Second Afghan War. Up to 
then the Indian Government had followed the wise 
policy of friendly relations with Afghanistan, accom- 
panied by non-interference, with the idea of keeping 
Afghanistan as an independent buffer-state between 
India and Russia. This policy was now reversed, and 
an attempt was made to force on the Amir of Afghanis- 
tan a British Mission at Kabul. The result was the 
murder of Cavignari, the first British Resident, and war. 
Kabul was occupied by General Roberts; but the tribes 
were in arms everywhere, and the General’s authority was 
limited. When Gladstone came into power in 1880, 
it was plain that Afghanistan could not be held, even 
if that had been desirable; and the evacuation of the 
country was ordered. But this was accomplished only 
with great dithculty. A British force was routed at 
Maiwand (1880), and General Roberts relieved the 
forces at Kandahar only by his fsmous forced march. 
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In the end, the position was much the same as at the 
beginning; for Abdur Rahman, the new Amir, was 
recognised as an independent sovereign. 

In the same year (1879) an attempt to bring about 
the federation of the Dutch and the English Colonies in 
South Africa led to another war, against the Zulu tribe. 
The original settlers in South Africa were the Dutch, 
who came to be called Boers, which in Dutch means 
“farmers.” When Cape Colony came into British 
hands, early in the 19th century, the Boers, to get 
away from British rule, migrated northwards beyond 
the river Vaal, where they set up a republic called the 
Transvaal. In 1877 the British Government wanted 
the British Colonies and the Dutch Transvaal Republic 
to join in a federation; but the Transvaal refused, 
Therefore the British High Commissioner in South 
Africa, Sir Bartle Frere, promptly annexed the Trans- 
vaal. But the Boers of the Transvaal at that time 
were quarrelling with Cetchewayo, the powerful chief 
of the warlike Zulu tribe; and, having annexed the 
Transvaal, the British Government had to take over 
that quarrel. As the Zulus would not submit, war was 
made on them, which opened with a disaster for the 
British troops at Isandhlana, Eventually the tribe was 
defeated; but the seeds of serious trouble in South 
Africa had been sown. 

Gladstone had retired from public life in 1874; but 
Disraeli’s Turkish policy brought him out again, and 
from 1876 to 1880 he denounced the Conservative 
policy with regard to Turkey, and later Afghanistan 
and South Africa, to such effect that the Conservatives 
were defeated in the election of 1880, and the Liberals 
came into power with Gladstone as Prime Minister. 
His great rival, Lord Beaconsheld, died the following 
year (1881): but Gladstone had still thirteen years of 
active political life before him. 

Gladstone was anxious to proceed with his internal 
reforms, which had been interrupted by his defeat in 
1874; but he had {rst to deal with some foreign 
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complications left to him by the policy of the Conser- 
vatives. What he did about Afghanistan has already 
been told. Trouble arose in South Africa, the result of 
the policy that had caused the Zulu war. The Boers 
had not been in a position to resist the annexation of 
the Transvaal in 1877; but they had bitterly resented 
it. In 1881 they rose in rebellion, and defeated the 
British forces sent against them at the battle of Majuba 
Hill. Now Gladstone had disapproved of the forcible 
annexation of the Transvaal, and one of his dearest 
principles was the right of small nations to political 
freedom. So, though the Boers could no doubt have 
been crushed, Gladstone gave them back their inde- 
pendence under the suzerainty of the British Crown, 
Disraeli’s purchase of shares in the Suez Canal in 
1875 also led to important consequences. As the 
chief shareholder in the Canal, England had to keep 
its eye upon Egypt. The Khedive of Egypt was 
nominally under the Sultan of Turkey; but he was 
practically independent. His extravagant rule had 
brought the country almost to bankruptcy, and he was 


glad to sell his shares in the Canal to England in 1875. 


France was also a large shareholder; and in 1879 
England and France jointly took over the financial 
control of Egypt in order to secure the repayment of 
the enormous loans taken by Egypt from these two 
countries, But in 1881, a National Party under Arabi 
Pasha was formed to resist this Dual Control, and 
there were riots in Alexandria. The French refused 
to co-operate in putting down the rising, and the 
English were left to do it alone. Alexandria was 
bombarded, and later Arabi Pasha was completely 
defeated at the battle of Tele-el-Kabir by Sir Garnet 
Wolseley in 1882, England then assumed a protec- 
torate over Egypt. 

In the meantime trouble had arisen in the Sudan, 
a large region on the upper Nile. A fanatic, who 
called himself the Mahdi, roused the Sudanese to 
revolt against the Egyptian Government. The British 
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Government said that they had no responsibility for 
the Sudan, and left the Egyptian government to deal 
with it; but the Egyptian forces sent to quell the revolt 
were totally defeated (1883). It was then decided 
that the Sudan should be given up, and the task of 
withdrawing the Egyptian garrisons was given to 
General Gordon, a British officer who had remarkable 
influence over the native tribes. He failed in his 
mission, however, and was shut up in Khartoum 
(in 1884) by the Mahdi’s troops. There was a 
good deal of unexplained delay in sending an expedi- 
tion to his relief, and when it at last reached Khartoum 
in 1885 it was too late. Two days before, the town 
had been captured by the Mahdi, and Gordon and 
the garrison slain. The death of Gordon was a bad 
blow to the prestige of Gladstone’s government, and 
the (Queen blamed him severely for it. 

In the midst of these worries, however, Gladstone 
found time to continue his policy of reform; and in 
1884 he carried through Parliament another Parlia- 
mentary Reform Act, by which the vote was given to 
householders in the counties on the same condition as 
it had been given to householders in the towns by 
_ Disraeli’s Reform Act. At the same time the country 
was divided into electoral districts, each authorised 
to return one member to Parliament. By this Act 
the agricultural labourers obtained the vote, and thus 
the British Isles became, in a truer sense than ever 
before, a democracy, #, e., a government by the people. 

The rest of Gladstone’s political career was mainly 
taken up with the Irish question, which had become 
very pressing. His Land Act in 1870 had not by any 
means solved the question. There were still disputes 
between landlords and tenants, and they became so hot 
that there were agrarian riots in Ireland, and some 
unpopular landlords were shot because they had evicted 
their tenants, In Parliament there arose a party called 
the Irish Home Rulers, ably led by Charles Parnell, 
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whose aim was to obtain Home Rule, or self-govern- 
ment by an Irish Parliament, for Ireland. To meet the 
situation, Gladstone passed a second Land Act (1885), 
along with strict measures to put down murder and 
outrage. But the Irish Home Rulers joined with the 
Conservatives to defeat the Government on the Budget; 
and the Conservatives came into power under Lord 
Salisbury, who had been leader of the party since the 
death of Disraeli, His Government, however, lasted 
only a few weeks, and in 1886 Gladstone was again in 
power, 

In this Parliament, the number of Irish Home Rulers 
was larger than ever before. Gladstone took this asa 
sign of a national demand for Home Rule, and he felt 
that no solution short of allowing the Irish to manage 
their own affairs would ever settle the Irish question. 
He therefore declared himself in favour of Home Rule, 
and Jaid his first Home Rule Bill before the House of 
Commons. He had the support of the Irish Home 
Rule Party and of the majority of the Liberals; but 
the Conservatives were absolutely opposed to his policy, 
and a number of the ablest of his own followers, led by 
Joseph Chamberlain, deserted him and formed them- 
selves into the Liberal Unionist Party, voting on the Irish © 
question with the Conservatives, The result was that the 
Home Rule Bill was defeated, and Gladstone resigned 
(1886). The Conservatives and Liberal Unionists 
won the election that followed, and Lord Salisbury 
again became Prime Minister (1886-1892). 

The Conservative policy with regard to Ireland was 
a mixture of repression and palliative measures— 
such as a new Land Purchase Act (in 1891). This 
policy was made more possible by the split in the Irish 
Home Rule Party on the fall of their leader, Parnell, 
owing to a divorce scandal in which he was ‘the chief 
figure. In English affairs, Salisbury’s government 
created County Councils and District Councils, passed 
an Allotments Act (to enable working-men to cultivate 
plots of land) and a Free Education Act, 
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While they were in power, the Queen completed the 
fiftieth year of her reign, and her Jubilee was celebrated 
in 1887 with great pomp and rejoicings. Ten years 
later, the Diamond Jubilee was celebrated, to mark the 
sixtieth year ofherreign. Both events struck the popular 
imagination, and did much to strengthen the unity 
between England and her Colonies and Dependencies. 
They were a dramatic expression of the idea of the 
British Empire, and of the fact that the monarch was the 
connecting link of sentiment which bound all into one. 

in 1892 Parliament was dissolved, and after the 
election the Liberals again came into power with 
Gladstone as Prime Minister. He at once brought in 
his second Irish Home Rule Bill and this time it was 
passed by the House of Commons, But it was thrown 
out by the House of Lords (1893). This action of 
the Lords intensified the feeling amongst the Liberals 
that they could never carry out their policy so long 
as the Second Chamber, which was always Conser- 
vative, could throw out all the measures they brought in. 

With the object of eventually abolishing the House 
of Lords or curtailing their power, they began what was 
called the plan of “filling up the cup”’; that is, proving 
to the country that the Lords would always cripple a 
Liberal Government. So they passed a series of bills in 
the Commons (such as the Parish Councils Bill, the 
Employer's Liability Bill, and others) knowing they 
would be rejected or mutilated by the Lords. And 
they were. But one reform they did carry through. 
The House of Lords cannot alter the Budget. In his 
Budget for 1894, Sir William Harcourt, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, included a new tax, the Death 
Duties—heavy dues exacted from estates before they 
could pass to the next heirs. This meant heavier 
taxation on the landed rich; but the Lords could not 
reject it, without rejecting the whole Budget, which 
they dared not do. 

But before this, the Grand Old Man ( “G. O, M,” ), 
as Gladstone was called by his followers, had handed 
over the premiership to Lord Rosebery, and retired 
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into private life. He lived for four years more amongst 
his books at Hawarden, and retained his marvellous 
intellectual vigour to the end. Indeed in 1896, when 
he was eighty-six years of age, he came out of his 
retirement to deliver with all his old fre a great speech 
at Liverpool against Turkish misrule in Armenia. 
When he died in 1898, at the age of eighty-eight, he 
was mourned by the whole country. He had beena 
member of Parliament for the greater part of sixty years, 
and for a quarter of a century the dominant force in 
British politics—a force in the main for the highest 
public good. 

Lord Rosebery’s Government did not last long. 
The election of 1895 brought the Conservatives into 
power under Lord Salisbury as Premier, and they 
remained in office until after the end of the Queen’s 
reign, The Liberal Unionists now became merged in 
the Conservative Party, and Joseph Chamberlain took 
office under Lord Salisbury as Colonial Minister, The 
whole party was called indifferently Conservative or 
Unionist. 

Lord Salisbury’s Government brought in some do- 
mestic legislation—such as an Agricultural Rating Act, 
an Employer's Liability Act, the Free I¢ducation Act, 
and an Act for the Assistance of Voluntary Schools. 
For Ireland, a Land Act was passed (1896) and a 
Local Government Act ( 1898 ), by which some popular 
control over local affairs was given to elected County 
Councils, 

In foreign affairs, the most important events were 
the reconquest of the Sudan and the South African War, 

Egypt had prospered under British protection ; but it 
was Clear that when the British withdrew, its increasing 
material prosperity would be at the mercy of the 
Mahdi, who still ruled in the Sudan ; for the Egyptians 
themselves would be unable to resist him. It was 
therefore resolved to conquer the Sudan and bring it 
under Egyptian administration. An expedition was 
sent under Sir Herbert (afterwards Lord ) Kitchener in 
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1896, which gradually subdued the country, until in 
1898 the Mahdist power was finally broken at the battle 
of Omdurman. Khartoum was occupied, and the 
whole of the Sudan, which has prospered greatly ever 
since, was brought under British Protection. 

As we have seen, Gladstone had recognised the 
independence of the Transvaal Republic in 1881, 
subject to a vague suzerainty of the British Crown. 
Both parties might have remained content with this, 
but for the discovery of rich gold deposits in -the 
Transvaal, The country was invaded by thousands 
of British and other foreigners, who invested capital 
and formed companies for working the mines. The 
Transvaal Government was enriched by the royalties 
exacted from the mining companies ; but, fearing that 
the native Boers might be outnumbered by foreigners, 
they refused to give the Uitlanders (“outlanders”’ ), 


as the foreign settlers were called, the rights of citizen- 


ship, for which the mining community was agitating. 


Matters might in the end have been settled amicably,. 
but for the Jameson Raid. Thinking the Uitlanders were 


ready to rise, Dr. Jameson (Administrator of British 
Mashonaland ), with a party of volunteers, made a dash 
on Johannesburg in 1895, The raid was a blunder and 
afailure. The Uitlanders did not rise. The raiders were 
imprisoned by the Transvaal Government. And the 
British Government, who had known nothing of Jame- 
son’s intentions, had to apologise. 


Mr. Kruger, the President of the Transvaal Republic, 


became more exacting, and now began to demand 
complete independence. Sir Alfred Milner, High Com- 


missioner in South Africa, egged on by Cecil Rhodes, 
Chairman of the South African Chartered Company, 


urged Mr. Chamberlain, Colonial Secretary, to remedy 
the grievances of the Uitlanders. Negotiations with 
Kruger, however, broke down, and the British regi- 
ments in South Africa were reinforced. Kruger 
demanded the withdrawal of these troops, but was met 
with a refusal. Soin@October 1899, some troops of the 
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Transvaal and of the other Dutch Republic, the Orange 
Free State, crossed the British frontier. War had begun. 

There seems little doubt that a more conciliatory 
spirit on the part of Chamberlain, and more tact on the 
part of Milner, would have averted the war; but there 
was a strong war party in South Africa and at home. 
And nobody dreamt that the war was going to be a 
long and serious business. 

At first the war went badly against the British, 
The Boers were well-armed, and proved to be splen- 
did fighters under their leader, General Botha. They 
besieged the British garrisons in Ladysmith, Kimberley 
and Mafeking, and in December, in one “ black week,” 
they inflicted serious defeats at Colenso, Magersfontein 
and Stormberg. 

The Government sent out reinforcements, and 
placed Lord Roberts in command, with Lord Kitchen- 
er as Chief-of-the-Staff. The Boers were heavily 


defeated at Paardeburg; and Ladysmith was relieved 
(February 1900). In April the Orange Free State 
was annexed, and in May Mafeking was relieved, 


In June, Roberts occupied Pretoria, the capital of the 


‘Transvaal. He then declared that the war was over, and 


went home, leaving Kitchener in command. But the 
war was not over, by any means. The Boers kept 
up a stubborn guerilla warfare under such leaders as 
De Wet, for nearly two years more. 

In the midst of the war Queen Victoria, who had 
been ill for some time, died, on January 22, 1901, at 
the age of eighty-two. Her death was, perhaps, 
accelerated by the war, the sorrows and disasters of 
which she keenly felt. So ended the reign of Victoria 
the Good. The whole nation sincerely mourned her 
death, for all classes realised how much they owed to 
one who had been the model of a constitutignal sover-— 


eign, and who had set so high a standard of public as 


well as of domestic duty. Her wisdom, her knowledge 
of foreign politics, her unselfishness and uprightness, 
were remarkable traits of her lon reign. 
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SMAtt Bh RA AV 
THE VICTORIAN PERIOD. 


The Victorian period covers nearly two-thirds of the 
19th century, which wasa century of great movements— 
social, economicand political. Some of these had begun 
before Victoria came to throne ; but it was during her 
reign that they became fully established. 

What is called the Industrial Revolution was prac- 
tically complete when Victoria became Queen ( for the 
beginnings of this revolution, see Chap. XXX, paras. 1-6). 
By that time England had changed from being an agri- 
cultural to being mainly an industrial country. The 
discovery of the power of steam, and the invention of 
the steam-engine and of the new machines, had been the 
work of Englishmen and Scotchmen, and England was 
the first country to adopt the new methods of manufac- 
ture. So, with her wealth of coal and iron, her cotton 
and woollen manufactures, her iron and steel industries, 
England was “the workshop of the world” in the 
Victorian period. 

Although George Stephenson had made the first loco- 
motive engine as early as 1814, and the first railway was 
constructed in 1825, it was in Victoria’s reign that the 
whole country was covered with a network of railways, 
and steamships began regularly to cross the ocean. 
These improved means of communications, along with 
the penny post (started in 1841 ), the telegraph and the 
submarine cable, made the enormous expansion of 
British commerce possible. And during this period, 
most of the trade goods of the world were carried in 
British ships. 

To-day Lngland has to compete with formidable rivals 
in commerce and industry, like America and Germany, 
But in the Victorian period, England stood easily first ; 
and, in consequence, London became (and still remains ) 
the world’s great money market. 
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It was really the Industrial Revolution that led to the 
making of the government of the country more demo- 
cratic. So long as England was an old-fashioned agri- 
cultural country, the political power remained in the 
hands of the great land-owners; but when big manu- 
facturing towns, like Manchester, Shefheld, and Leads 
sprang up, and a class of wealthy manufacturers and 
merchants arose, who had no votes, naturally there was 
an agitation for reforming the whole system of elections 
for Parliament. The result was the Reform Act of 1832, 
passed five years before the accession of Victoria, By 
this Act the power of electing and controlling the 
Government passed from the aristocracy to the wealthy 
middle classes (see Chap. XXXI, para. 4. ) 

But, as we have seen, the working-classes, the mass 
of the people, were still without the franchise ; and the 
Chartist movement, which claimed the vote for them, 
failed. 3 

The next step towards democracy was the Second 
Reform Act, passed by Disraeli in 1867. By this certain 
householders and lodgers in towns were given the right 


of voting for Parliament, which practically meant that 


many working-men became electors. | 

The Third Reform Act, passed by Gladstone in 1884, 
was the next step towards democracy, as it extended 
the same rights to the counties. This meant that the 
working-classes in the villages also became electors, 

These were all important stages in the growth of 
democracy, which has reached its completion in the 
present reign : for now practically every man and every 
woman over twenty-one years of age in Great Britain 
has the vote. 

In Victoria’s reign the middle classes were in power, 
Industry and commerce gave them wealth, and the 
Reform Act of 1832 had given them political dominance, 
But throughout her reign the working-class population 
was rising towards the position it holds to-day. 


@ 
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At first the Industrial Revolution, which brought 
wealth and prosperity to the capitalists and employers, 
brought little but misery to the working-classes. The 
new labour-saving machines, by killing the old handi- 
crafts and cottage industries, threw many out of employ- 
ment; and by the factory system, the workers were 
herded into overcrowded and hastily built dwellings in 
crowded and smoky towns, were forced to work long 
hours in mines and heated mills and insanitary work- 
shops, and to receive starvation wages. The Chartist 
movement was really a protest against these miserable 
conditions : but it failed. The working-classes had not 
yet learned to organise themselves, and so were helpless. 

Their cause was taken up by philanthropic men, 
especially by the famous Lord Shaftsbury, who said the 
State ought to interfere to protect the workers from 
the greed of the richemployers, But they were opposed, 
not only by the employers, but even by such earnest 
reformers as Cobden and Bright (who fought for the 
repeal of the corn-laws ) on the principle of what Poli- 
tical Economists called Laissez Faire, which means 
literally, “Let alone!”’ They taught that State inter- 
ference with free competition in trade and industry, was 
wrong and would be disastrous. However, Lord 
Shaftsbury and his helpers got their way, and Sir Robert 
Peel passed his Mines Act in 1842, forbidding women 
and children to work underground. There followed a 
series of Factory Acts, the general object of which was 
to regulate the hours and conditions of labour in mills 
and factories, to insist on sanitary dwellings and work- 
shops, and protection from dangerous machinery. In 
1844, an important Factory Act was passed, which laid 
down the principles of future reforms, and others 
followed in 1864, 1878 and 1891. 

In ancther, though indirect, way the State helped to 
raise the working-classes. Gladstone’s Education Act 
of 1870, establishing State Board Schools, followed 
by Lord Salisbury’s Free Education Act of 1891, 
provided the poorest children with a sound elementary 
education, 
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But it was the working-men themselves that did most 
for the raising of their class, when they learnt the lesson 
of combination and organisation. A single workman, 
with no land to fall back on, has no chance of bargain- 
ing against a rich employer or a powerful company. - 
He must accept the wages offered by the employer, or 
starve. But if all the workmen of a factory, or of a 
trade, combine together as an organisation, they can 
bargain about wages, hours and conditions and work 
with the employer on more equal terms. This was the 
policy they adopted, and the result was the Trade 
Unions, which, by means of unemployment funds sub- 


_scribed by the members and the weapon of the strike, 


have enabled the working-men to deal with their em- 
ployers on an equal footing. Trade Unions have made 
mistakes and caused much suffering by unnecessary 
strikes ; but on the whole they have done great good, 
by securing for the workers fair wages, reasonable hours 
of work, better conditions and greater security of 
employment. 

At the end of Victoria’s reign the skilled working- 
classes were far better off in every way than they had 
been at the beginning, and had become a powerful and 
fairly prosperous class in the State. | 

This was also the agein which the British Empire was 
born. Bythisit isnot of course meant that theterritories 
which form the British Empire first came under the 
British rule in Victoria’s reign. Far from it. Most of 
them had become British long before. But it was in 
this reign that Great Britain became conscious of an 
Empire — that the zdea of the British Empire arose. At 
the beginning of the Victorian period, the colonies 
were considered to be mere dependencies. Some even 
thought they were more trouble than they were worth, 
and‘quoted the saying of Turgot, the French economist, 
— ‘Colonies are like fruits, which cling to the tree only 
until they ripen.” But with Lord Durham’s settlement 
of Canadian discontent, and the grant of self-government 
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to Upper and Lower Canada in 1840, a new conception 
of the Colonies arose. Englishmen gradually began to 
dream of a federation of self-governing British States 
——a dream that has now to a large extent come true. 


The conception of a British Empire is to a certain ex-* 


tent due to Disraeli; but it is a great pity that the word 
“Empire” (a word associated with autocratic rule and 
militarism ) was ever used to describe it. For the 
British Empire has nothing in common with the famous 
empires of history, like Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Rome 
and Persia. It is mainly an association of free states, 
and the true name for it is the British Commonwealth. 

During Victoria’s reign there were some additions 
to the Empire, and some important changes in the 
parts already acquired. 

There were (before 1840) six separate colonies — 
Upper Canada, Lower Canada ( with a French popula- 
tion), Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island. Owing to discontent in 
Upper and Lower Canada, Lord Durham was sent out 
in 1838; and on his advice Lower and Upper Canada 
were united, in 1840, and given a large measure of self- 
government, In 1873, all the above colonies, except 
Newfoundland, with the addition of the North-west- 
ern Territory, became the self-governing Dominion of 
Canada, 

The first colony in Australia was New South Wales, 
where emigrants bred cattle and sheep. But up to the 
middle of the century it had a bad name because it was 
used asa convictsettlement. Thediscovery of gold-fields, 
however, in 1848-51, attracted a large British population, 
and new colonies were formed (Victoria in 1851, Queens- 
land in 1859), The Australian Colonies prospered, 
and, as they grew, received self-government. Even- 
tually ali the six colonies were, in January 1901, united 
into the Commonwealth of Australia, 

New Zealand was first colonised early in Victoria’s 
reign (1839), and in 1840 the Maoris, the native race 
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of New Zealand, acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
Queen, The Maoris, a fierce and intelligent race, 
however, gave trouble upto 1870, and fought the white 
settlers in three wars. They are now content with their 


large reservation of land and their four seats in the New . 


Zealand Parliament. New Zealand becamea centralised 
and self-governing Union in 1875, | 

Cape Colony was founded by the Dutch, but it became 
a British possession in 1815, and English settlers came 
pouring in, Many of the Dutch Boers, in consequence, 
migrated northwards in 1836, and set up independent 
states in Natal and on the Orange River; but these also 
came under British power. Later, a second migration 
of Boers founded the Transvaal Republic. This, as we 
have seen, was annexed to England in 1877 and given 
back in 1881. The Boer War brought it and the Orange 
Free State into the British Empire. 

In 1871 Griqualand West (where diamond mines had 
been found) and Basutoland were taken over. In 1889 
Cecil Rhodes formed the “South African Company,” 
which took over Matabeleland and Moshanaland; and 
a “Central Africa Company” occupied the regions 
beyond the Zambezi. In 1894 Uganda, which touched 
the Sudan in the north, came under British Protection. 
Thus, with the Sudan conquered in 1898 and Egypt a 
British Protectorate, Cecil Rhodes’ dream of a Cape 
to Cairo railway, running all the way through British 
territory, was almost realised before the end of the cen- 
tury; the only break in the connection being German 
Fast Africa. 

One of the most important features of the 19th 
century was the rapid and startling advance of science. 
In that one century men acquired more knowledge of 
the universe in which they live than in all the preceding 
thousands of years put together. In fact we may say 
that in that period such great modern sciences as 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology and Geology had their 
birth. And most of this advance in knowledge was 
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made in the Victorian period. Great Britain had an 
honourable share in this great achievement, as the names 
of a few of her great scientists will show—Sir Charles 
Lyell (1797-1875 ), the founder of modern Geology ; 
Charles Darwin (1809-1882 ), whose theory of evolution 
put forward in his Origin of Species (1859 ) has influ- 
enced all scientific thinking ever since; Michael Faraday, 
the Physicist, pioneer in the study of electricity (1791- 
1867 ); John Tyndall (1820-1893 ), and his theories of 
Heat and Sound; T. H. Huxley (1825-1895), 
Physiologist ; Herbert Spencer (1820-1903 ) and his 
famous First Principles; Lord Kelvin ( 1824-1907 ), 
the great Physicist; Lord Lister (1827-1912 ), who 
revolutionised surgery with his aseptic method; and 
many more. 

This great advance in scientific knowledge led to 
many inventions, which had a great influence upon the 
social life of the world. Take electricity. In 1841 the 
first electric telegraph line was put up, and in a short 
time the kingdom was covered with a network of wires. 
In 1851, the first submarine cable was laid between 
Dover and Calais ; and soon most of the countries in 
the world were connected by cables. Before the end of 
the reign, streets and houses, which had been lit up with 
gas before 1847, were being lit with electric light; and 
electric trams were running. And the telephone was 
invented and came into use about 1876. 

Towards the end of the century the safety pneumatic- 
tyred bicycle came into general use, and the motor-car 
had been introduced, Edison, the great American in- 
ventor, brought out his phonograph in 1877, which 
soon developed into the gramophone. Photography 
was also the invention of this period. These are only 
a few of the inventions of this wonderful age, 

There have been four greatperiods of English literature, 
The Elizabethan period (running on into the 17th cen- 
tury ), famous for its drama ( Shakespeare ) and poetry 
( Spenser ); the 18th century, when modern prose was 
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created by Addison, Steele and Swift; the Romantic 
period (early 19th century ), with its group of great poets, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley and Keats ; and 
the Victorian period. The Victorian period was really a 
continuation of the Romantic period ; but it has its own 
characteristics, and there was a rather definite break . 
between the two about the year 1835, when most of the 
earlier poets (except Wordsworth ) were dead, and the 
new poets, like Tennyson and Browning, were just 
beginning their career. In poetry, the Victorian period 
can boast such great names as Tennyson, Browning,. 
Matthew Arnold, Rossettie, Swinburne and William 
Morris; in fiction, Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, the 
Bronte sisters, Trollope, Kingsley, Reade, and many 
more ; in general literature, Macaulay, Ruskin, Carlyle, 
Froude, Borrow, Newman, Pater, R. L. Stevenson, and 
many others. 

Tosum up—At the beginning of Victoria’s reign, most 
travelling on land was still done in horse-drawn vehicles,. 
though trains were running at a maximum speed of 
twenty miles an hour, and practically all ocean-travelling 
was in sailing ships; at the end of her reign, most tra- 
velling was in fast trains running sixty miles an hour and 
luxurious and powerful steamships. At the beginning,. 
houses and streets were badly lit by oil-lamps ; at the end 
by gas and electric light. At the beginning, people could 
communicate with each other only by letters carried by 
mail-coaches or sailing vessels; long before the end,. 
they were communicating by telegraph, the submarine 
cable and the telephone. At the beginning, such common 
modern necessaries as typewriters, bicycles, motor-cars,. 
photographs, gramophones, etc., were unknown ; at the 
end, they were in common use, At the beginning, the 
working-classes were wretchedly poor, ignorant, badly- 
~ housed and miserable ; at the end they were well-paid, 
- educated, better housed and fairly prosperous. At the 
beginning England had large scattered possessions ; at 
the end, she was the head of a great Commonwealth of 
Nations, 
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Saar ok coe XOX VTE: 


EDWARD VII, 
1901-1910. 


If Queen Victoria’s reign was the longest in English 
history, that of her son, Edward, was one of the 
shortest. She became Queen when she was a girl of 
seventeen, but Edward VII was nearly sixty years old 
before he came to the throne, and he lived only nine 
years after. But, being a wise and able man and a Character 
shrewd judge of men, he did much for England in his of Edward 
short reign. As Prince of Wales he had been kept in VII. 
the background, and had never been allowed to take 
much part in state affairs ; but he had studied English 
politics carefully, and quickly showed that he knew 
well the duties of an English sovereign. Of course, the 
King of England has to-day no real power. The laws 
of the country are made by Parliament and carried out 
by the King’s ministers ; and the King cannot interfere. 
A wise King, however, can do much behind the scenes The inai- 
by quiet influence and advice. King Edward tooka very feet part 
real interest in the welfare of his people, and made his he played 
influence felt in every good cause, At the same time, in English 
unlike his mother, who showed rather openly her strong politics. 
likes and dislikes, King Edward was always careful to 
treat the two great political parties equally. Probably 
his private opinions were with the Liberals ; but he 
never showed any partiality in dealing with the Govern- 
ment of his time. It was, however, as we shall see, 
chiefly in European politics that King Edward made his 
influence felt, in working for a better understanding 
between the nations of Europe —a work which earned 
for him the title of Edward the Peacemaker, 

The first important event in his reign was the ending Endof the 
of the Boer War in South Africa. Before Queen Boer War, 
Victoria died, the Boer States (The Transvaal and the 1902. 
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Orange Free Colony) had been annexed to the British 
Empire; but the war was carried on for another year by 
roving bands of Boers under brave and clever leaders, 
such as De Wet. These bands were very difficult to 
deal with. They avoided pitched battles, and devoted. 
themselves to night raids, surprise attacks, and the cut- 
ting of communications. Mounted on their swift ponies, 
they were here to-day and gone to-morrow, At first, 
the slow-moving British regular troops were no match 
for them. But little by little Lord Kitchener wore them 
down and, by his system of block-houses, rounded 
them up ; until at length the last of them submitted, and 
the war came to an end in 1902, 

The war had caused a great deal of bitterness between 
the two races, English and Dutch, in South Africa. And 
yet only four years after (in 1906), one of the first acts 
of the new Liberal Government was to give the two con- 
quered Boer States (The Orange Free States and the 
Transvaal) full self-government. This generous act 
was due to the wisdom and courage of the Liberal Prime 
Minister, Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman. Many people 
thought it was weak to give away what we had just won 
at such a cost of lives and money. Others said it was 
the height of folly to trust a people that had been our 
bitter enemies. But the result justified the generous 
policy. For, three years later (in 1909), before King 
Edward died, these two Dutch States of their own free 
will joined with the two British Colonies, Cape Colony 
and Natal, to form the Union of South Africa, and the 
English and the Dutch settled down to work together 
for the good of their Common country. The first 
Prime Minister of the new Dominion was General Louis 
Botha, who had commanded the Boer armies against 
us in the South African War; and he was as popular 
with the British as withthe Dutch. The result, was that, 
when the Great War broke out in 1914, there was no 
Dominion more loyal to the Mother Country than South 
Africa, although the majority of its people were Boers. 
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In home affairs, the most important events were the 
tariff reform movement under the Conservative Govern- 
ment, and the struggle between the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords undex the Liberal Government. 

The Conservative party, which was responsible for 
the Boer War, was in power when Queen Victoria died, 
and the Marquis of Salisbury was Prime Minister, He 
resigned about a year after King Edward came to the 
throne, and his nephew, Arthur James Balfour, ruled 
until the Conservatives were thrown out in 1905, It 
was during this time that one of the members of the 
government, Joseph Chamberlain, started the movement 
for Tariff Reform. When he found that the Prime 
Minister and other members of the Government did not 
agree with him, he resigned office, and gave himself up 
winning the people to his side by speeches and writings. 

What did Chamberlain mean by Tariff Reform ? 
Well, we have learnt how, in the reign of Queen Victoria, 
England became a Free Trade country. Ever since 
Robert Peel repealed the Corn Laws in 1844, most 
foreign goods had been allowed to come into England 
free of duty, or taxes. This policy had suited England 
very well, because the most important foreign goods that 
came into England were corn and food-stuffs, and these 
were cheap because they were not taxed. In exchange 
for these food-stuffs, England exported great quantities 
of manufactured goods to foreign countries. 

But about the beginning of this century, many 
English manufacturers were crying out that they were 
being ruined by foreign competition, The manufactures 
of other countries were coming into England untaxed, 
and were selling cheaper than English goods. So they 
said they ought to be “ protected’”’—that is, that heavy 
duties, or taxes, should be put on those foreign goods 
so that they would no longer be so cheap as to under- 
sell the Lnglish goods. Chamberlain took up their 
grievance with great enthusiasm, and said that the tariff 
(i.e, the “list” of custom duties, or taxes, on foreign 
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goods ) should be reformed. He did not like to use the 
world “protection,” for. that was a word hated by the 
free traders; but his Tariff Reform was really a form 
of Protection. 

Chamberlain, who had been Colonial Secretary, also 
wanted to make the British Empire a more real thing by 
a scheme of what he called Colonial Preference. By 
this he meant that, while England and her Colonies 
should tax foreign goods heavily, they should have a 
sort of modified free trade among themselves. 

Chamberlain was a very able man and a great public 
speaker, and in the end he won over many of the Con- 
servatives to his way of thinking; though Balfour, the 
Prime Minister, was afraid that the country would never 
agree. But he was strongly opposed by the Liberals, 
who were staunch free traders. The Conservative Party 
had already become unpopular because of the heavy 
cost of the Boer War and for other reasons; and Bal- 
four was right in fearing that the Chamberlain’s scheme 
would make it the more unpopular, When the people 
realised that Tariff Reform would to them mean dearer 
food, they would have none of ii; and in the election of 
1906 the Conservatives were defeated and the Liberals 
came into power witha great majority. 

The Liberal party was in power for the rest of King 
Edward’s reign, first under Sir Campbell Bennerman 
and then under Mr. H. H. Asquith, The new Liberal 
Government at once set to work to carry out some much 
needed and useful social reforms. The most important 
was the scheme for providing old-age pensions for the 
working-classes, which was passed by Parliament in 
1908. They also passed acts for the protection of 
children (1908), the feeding of poor school children 
(1906), and the insurance of the poor against illness 
(1910). But some of their most important measures 


_ (such as those against Plural Voting, against‘ grants to 


Church Schools and against the liquor traffic), were 
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The House of Lords had always had a Conservative 
majority, and so a Conservative Government never had 
any trouble in getting its measures through Parliament. 
But a Liberal Government was always at a disadvantage, 
because it generally had the House of Lords against it. 
For a long time before, therefore, many Liberals had 
been saying that the House of Lords should be abolished, 
and have its power taken*°away from it. The whole 
party was now coming to the same mind; and at last 
the House of Lords took a rash step which made the 
Government determined to cut down its power. The 
budget prepared by Lloyd George in 1909 included a 
large increase of the Land tax. The Liberal social 
reforms had cost a lot of money, and it was necessary 
to tax land more heavily to raise the funds that were 
needed. This made the Lords angry, because many of 
them were big land-owners. So when the budget came 
before the House of Lords, it was thrown out. 

This was a serious step to take, for it was an unwritten 
law that all questions of taxation and expenditure were 
managed by the House of Commons alone. The 
Government at once resigned, and appealed to the 
country. There was a general election in January, 1910, 
and the public showed by their votes that they supported 
the Liberals, who again came into power. The House 
of Lords saw they were beaten ; and when the budget 
was again sent up to them, they passed it. 

The Liberals however were not satisfied with this 
victory. They said that as long as the Lords had the 
power to block all their schemes, they could not govern 
thecountry. Sothey brought in the Parliament Bill early 
in 1910. The aim of this bill was to limit the power of 
the House of Lords, and prevent it from finally blocking 
bills passed by the House of Commons. The Bill would 
pass through the House of Cominons; but the difficulty 
was to gei it passed by the Lords. No bill can become 
an act of Parliament unless it is passed by both Houses - 
and naturally the Lords would not pass a bill against 
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themselves. There was only one way in which it could 
be forced to do it. The King could create such a 
number of new Liberal peers, that the Liberals would 
have a majority in the House of Lords. It was known 
thatthe Government was going to ask the King to do this, 
if the Lords were obstinate. So everything would then’ 
depend upon the King; and the whole nation felt they 
could rely upon his judgment to take the best course, 
But just at this critical moment, King Edward suddenly 
died. 

Edward VII is called the Peace-maker, and with good 
reason, for he did much by his personal influence to bring 
about more friendly feelings between England and other 
European powers. For nearly a century England had 
more or less held aloof from European politics. This 
policy of “splendid isolation,” as it has been called, came 
to an end with Edward VII. As Prince of Wales, he 
had travelled much; and his courtesy, hospitality, and 
genial personality had made him a great favourite on the 
Continent. Soon after he became King, he began making 
official visits to the governments of European Countries, 
The most important of these was his state visit to Paris 
in 1903, which was returned by the French President. 
King Edward was especially anxious to draw together 
England and France, which had been hostile for so 
many centuries, It was his influence that had much to 
do with bringing about the Entente Cordiale ( which 
means ‘friendly agreement’) in 1904, that settled all 
differences between the fwo countries about Egypt, 
Morocco and other parts of the world, In his reign, also, 
England and Japan were drawn together and the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty was signed in 1905 ; and in 1909 the old 
dispute between Russia and England about Afghanistan 
was settled, and the King and the Tzar met to cement 
the friendship between the two countries. 

As we have seen, Edward VII was nearly sixty years 
old before he became King, and throughout his short 
reign his health was not very good, His coronation, 
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which had been fixed for June 24, 1902, had to be 
postponed at the last minute by the sudden attack of 
appendicitis and the operation that followed. He was 
not crowned until August 2. His end wassudden. He 
was taken seriously ill on May 5, 1910, and passed away 
the following day, to the sorrow of the whole nation. 

Edward VII was a perfect gentleman, every inch a 
King, and in many ways a great man. 
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Edward VII.’s eldest son, the Duke of Clarence, had 
died in his youth; and so it was his second son who, 
in the forty-fifth year of his age, succeeded his father as 
George V. He is sometimes called ‘‘ Our Sailor King,” 
because he was trained in the Royal Navy. 

The coronation of King George as Emperor of India 
at Delhi in 1912, was a sign of the growing importance 
of India in the British Empire. He was the first British 
sovereign to visit India. There was a magnificent 
coronation ceremony in the capital of the old Moghal 
rulers, and thousands crowded there to see their King- 
Emperor in the flesh, 

As we have seen, the discussion of the Parliament Bill 
for dealing with the House of Lords was interrupted 
by King Edward’s sudden death. The Prime Minister 
did not think it right to trouble the new king at once with 
this difficult question ; but after another election at the 
end of the year, by which the Liberals were again re- 
turned tg power, the Parliament Bill was once more 
introduced into the House of Commons, and passed. 
The main points of the Bill were that the Lords could 
not alter or reject any money bills passed by the Lower 
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House, and that any bill that was passed by the Commons 
in three successive sessions should become law, in spite 
of the opposition of the Lords. In this way the House of 
Lords would be prevented from ever again permanently: 
blocking liberal measures. 

The special election of 1910 had made it clear that the 
Government had the country with it ; and when it was. 
made known that the new king was prepared, if necessary, 
to flood the Upper House with new peers, the Lords 
saw the game was up, and allowed the Billto pass. The 
Parliament Act of 1911 is very important in the history 
of the British Constitution, for it finally established the 
People’s house, the House of Commons, as the superior 
in legislation. 

The victory quickly bore fruit. For under the new 
Act, the Liberal Government was able to pass into law 
two important measures that would otherwise have been 
blocked by the Upper Chamber, viz., the Irish Home 
Rule Bill, and the Bill for the disestablishment of the 
Welsh Church. Both these bills were passed twice by 
the Commons and rejected twice by the Lords ;, but 
both became law in 1914, after passing the House of 
Commons for the third time. 

Since the failure of the Liberal Government in 1893, 
no attempt had been made to grant Home Rule to 
Ireland. The Unionists had been in power most of the 
time, and they were against Home Rule on principle. 
But something had been done to improve the economic 
condition of Ireland. In 1894 the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation had been founded, under which local 
co-operative societies were started to help the farmers to 
pay off their debts and get capital to develop their 
farms. In 1903 the Wyndham Act enabled many 
tenant farmers to buy their own farms with the heip of 
government loans. These two measures had made the 
Irish much more prosperous than they had ever been 
before. 
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But all this did not satisfy the Nationalist Party in 
Ireland, which stil! demanded self-government; and 
after their victory over the House of Lords, the Liberal 
Government felt itself strong enough to bring in another 
frish Home Rule Bill, in 1911, which as we have seen, 
became law in 1914. 

People thought that at last the vexed Irish question 
was settled. Unhappily it was not. A small but 
powerful minority in Ireland absolutely refused to be 
governed by an Irish parliament in Dublin. These 
were the people of Ulster, who were not really Irish, but 
descendants of Scotch and English settlers. Most of 
the people of Ireland are Roman Catholics; but the 
people of Ulster are strong Protestants. So when the 
Home Rule Bill was passed in 1914, the men of Ulster 
took a solemn oath to resist it, if necessary by force. 
They went so far as to arm themselves, and began 
drilling troops. The Nationalists, not to be behind, 
began todo the same. The Government did all it could 
to bring the two parties to an agreement, but in vain. 
The Nationalists would not have any form of Home 
Rule that did not include Ulster, and the Ulstermen 
refused to be under any rule but that of the British 
Parliament. So in July 1914, it looked as though civil 
war would break out in Ireland, But before this could 
happen, the Great War broke out, and the Irish question 
was forgotten in the common national danger. It was 
agreed by all parties that the Home Rule Act should 
not come into force until the war was over. 

The European War of 1914-18 will always be known 
as the Great War, for in the history of the world no war 
has ever been waged on so gigantic a scale. Think of 
the number of nations engaged, On one side Germany, 
Austria, Turkey and Bulgaria; on the other, Russia, 
France, The British Empire, Belgium, Italy, Serbia, 
Roumanfa, Portugal, Japan, and, in the end, the United 
States of America, Then think of the vastness of the 
armies engaged——armies reckoned in millions rather 
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than in thousands, Sixty million men fought in the 
war ; and there were more than thirty million casualties ; 
of which ten million were deaths, The direct money 
cost of the war amounted to thousands of millions of 
pounds, and the loss of wealth due to the stoppage of 
production, loss of trade and destruction of property, — 
could not be calculated. 

The immediate cause of this Great War was the 
murder of the heir to the Austrian throne on June 22nd, 
1914. But this was only the lighted match that feil 
into the powder-magazine and caused the explosion. 
To find how the powder-magazine came into existence, 
we must look deeper and go further back. We must 
go back to the year 1870, when the Prussians and their 
allies, the other German states, defeated France in the 
Franco-German War; for the most important result of 
that victory was the birth of the German Empire.. 
Before that date there had been no “Germany,” but only 
a number of independent German kingdoms and duke- 
doms. But Count Von Bismarck, the great Prussian 
statesman, took advantage of the German victory to 
join all the German states into a united Empire, with 
his master, the Prussian King, William, as the Emperor,. 
or Kaiser. So long as William I. lived and Bismarck 
was in power, Germany was not a danger to Europe ;. 
but when his grandson William II. became Kaiser, and 
Bismarck was dismissed, the trouble began. The Prus- 
sians, in their war against Austria in 1866 and against 
France in 1870, had learnt the fatal lesson that war paid. 
They were not satisfied with their victory over France 
and their headship of the German Empire. William II. 
was ambitious and vain and dreamt of being a second 
Napoleon, dominating Europe. 

There were, however, other and better reasons why 
Germany was not contented with its position. Germany, 
as a united Empire, had come rather late into ‘the field. 
Most of the desirable places in the world had been 
taken by the British Empire and France. Germany 
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could secure only a few unprofitable colonies, and had 
no outlet for its growing population. Wherever Ger- 
man traders went, they found the F’nglish 1n possession 
of the best markets. British merchant-ships did most 
of the carrying trade of the world ; and the British Navy 
was the most powerful. The Germans demanded “a 
place in the sun,” as they put it, and they came to look 
on the British Empire as the greatest stumbling-block 
in their way. 

As there seemed to be little outlet in cther directions, 
the Germans sought to consolidate their strength in 
Europe by an alliance with Austria, and by gaining 
influence in the Balkan States and Turkey. In 1882 
they formed the Tripie Alliance whereby Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Italy promised to help one another 
if one of them was attacked by Russia. The Germans 
obtained great influence in Turkey, and were allowed 
to build a railway which would connect Berlin with 
Baghdad and the East. Most of the Balkan States 
were won over, and only Serbia which looked to Russia 
as its natural protector, stood out. It seemed possible 
that in time a great German Empire in the East would 
be established. 

But other European powers were watching all this 
with jealous eyes. France, especially, was still sore 
about the defeat in 1870, and the loss of Alsace and 
Lorraine ; and Russia, which always wanted Constanti- 
nople, and looked upon itself as the natural protector 
of the Balkan States, was not at all pleased at the power 
gained by Germany. These two, France and Russia, 
formeda DualAlliance against Germany’s Triple Alliance, 
And all these Powers increased their armies, as if they 
expected to fight each other some day, Europe became 
an armed camp. 

In this way the powder-magazine was formed, and it 
wanted only a spark to cause a terrible explosion. The 
spark was the tragedy of Sarajevo. 
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The Serbians hated Austria, and looked upon Russia 
as their friend and guardian. And so Austria simply 
wanted an excuse to crush Serbia. This they found in 
the murder of the Austrian Archduke, Ferdinand, at 
Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia, on June 20th, 1914. 
The Austrian Government accused the Government of 
Serbia of having secretly planned the murder, which 
was committed by a Serbian ; and on July 23, sent Serbia 
an ultimatum which has purposely made so harsh as to 
make war certain. The Austrians would never have 
done this if they had not known that the Germans 
would back them up. Serbia accepted most of the 
terms, but not all; and on July 28, Austria declared 
war on Serbia. 

The situation was now serious, and Sir Edward Grey, 
the British Foreign Secretary, did his best to bring about 
a peaceful settlement of the dispute; but all his efforts 
were in vain. Russia called out her armies and prepared 
to help Serbia, and Germany at once warned Russia that 
if she interfered she would have to face war with Germany. 
As Russia went on with her preparation, both Germany 
and Austria declared war on her on August 1. This drew 
France into the struggle, because she was bound to help 
Russia by the Dual Alliance ; and as soon as the French 
armies were called out, Germany declared war against 
France on August 3. 

As we have seen, England had entered into a friendly 
understanding with France in Edward VII.’s reign; but 
she was not bound by that to go to war to help France. 
The immediate cause of the war did not concern 
England at all; and Germany did not want England 
against her. But Germany forced England into the war 
by the attack upon Belgium. All the great European 
countries, including Germany, had entered into a solemn 
treaty to respect the neutrality of Belgium in case of a 
war. But the Germans wanted to march through 
Belgium to attack France, saying that the treaty was 
only ‘‘ascrap of paper.” Belgium refused, and appealed 
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to England, and the British Government called upon 
Germany to withdraw her troops. As Germany refused, 
England declared war on August 4. 

The war was now between Germany and Austria on 
one side, and Russia, France and England on the other. 
Italy, though a member of the Triple Alliance, remained 
neutral ; but later, she came in on the side of France 
and England. Turkey soon came in on the side of 
Germany and Austria, 

Only a very brief sketch of the course of the Great 
War can be given here. 

The German plan was to attack and crush the French 
first, before their Russian allies were ready, and then 
to turn east and deal with Russia; and, as Germany 
was the only nation ready for war, their plan nearly 
succeeded. It was, however, upset by the heroic resist- 
ance of Belgium, the prompt help given to France by 
England, and the unexpectedly early attack of Russia. 

At first all seemed to go well with the German plan, 
The German armies swept through Belgium. The small 
but efhicient British force had just time to take up its 
position on the extreme left of the long French line, when 
the German crossed the French frontier, and the French 
and British lines were forced back by Germans to within 
forty miles of Paris. Here however the German success 
ended ; for the French and British brought the German 
advance to a standstill in the battle of the Marne, and 
forced them in turn to retreat northwards until the 
Germans dug themselves in near the river Aisne. In the 
meantime the Germans had had to weaken their forces 
in the western front ( France ) by sending troops to repel 
the sudden Russian attack on their eastern front. 

On the western front there followed over three years 
of trench warfare, in which the foes stood on the defensive 
against each other. From time to time, long and fierce 
and terribfy bloody battles were fought, like the battles 
of the Somme, Verdun and Ypres ; but for most of the 
time the vast armies watched each other from their 
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trenches, seeking to find out each other’s weak points. 
Until the middle of 1918, it seemed as if the great struggle 
had come to a deadlock, 

On the eastern front, the Russian advance into 
Germany was stopped by the victory of General Hinden- 
burg at Tannenberg. But the Russians overran part of 
Austria, until German reinforcements enabled the Aus- 
trians to drive the Russians out and invade Russia in her 
turn, The Russian troops fought bravely but they were 
badly led, badly fed and badly armed. Theresult of the 
folly and treachery and mismanagement of the Tzar’s 
Government was a revolution in 1917, which put a party 
of extreme communists, called the Bolsheviks, in power. 
They stopped the war and made peace with Germany 
early in 1918. The collapse of Russia enabled the 
Germans to put their whole strength on the western front 
against the French and the English, 

Before this happened, however, the war had become 
wide spread and involved other nations and countries. 
Of the Balkan States, Bulgaria had joined Austria and | 
Germany ; and Austrian and Bulgarian armies crushed 
the Serbians, and cleared a road to Constantinople. This 
victory induced Turkey to come into the war on the 
side of Austria and Germany. Later the Roumanians 
joined the Allies ; but they were defeated and their coun- 
tryoverrun, The Allies sentan expedition to Macedonia 
to check the Austrian advance. It occupied Salonica, 
but for a long time accomplished little. 

In 1915, a British expedition tried to force the 
Dardanelles and occupy Gallipoli, and so threaten 
Constantinople. But after nine months of fierce fight- 
ing, it had to be withdrawn, The British invasion of 
Mesopotamia in 1916 met with a severe check in the 
Turkish capture of Kut; but they finally succeeded in 
taking Baghdad in 1917, The Turkish attack on Egypt 
failed; and at the end of 1917 a British force under 
General Allenby captured Jerusalem and conquered 
Palestine. The Arabsalso drove the Turks out of Arabia. 
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In the meantime Italy, which had at first been neutral, 
broke her alliance with Germany and Austria, and came 
into the war on the side of the Allies. This was a wel- 
come help to them; though at first Italy suffered, for 
the Austrians conquered her north-eastern provinces. 

The war spread even to Africa and China, Soon 
after the beginning of the war England’s ally, Japan, 
occupied the German Colony in China, Kianchaw ; and 
Germany lost all her colonies in Africa, The British 
and Boer colonists occupied German South-West Africa, 
and British and Indian troops, helped by the Portu- 
guese, took German East-Africa, 

In these years (1914-18), therefore, the war on land 
was being waged in France, Austria, the Balkan States, 
Gallipoli, Mesopotamia, Russia, Italy, Palestine, Africa, 
and Arabia, 

The struggle went on at sea as well as on land. 
When the war began in 1914, the British Fleet was, 
fortunately, engaged in the usual summer manceuvres, It 
was therefore ready for action. The Germans had built 
up a great fieet in rivalry with England, but most of 
the time during the war it remained inactive in the Kiel 
Canal, protected by its mine-fields, One German cruiser, 
in Eastern waters, the Emden, bombarded Madras ; 
but it was soon captured by an Australian cruiser. A 
few raids were made by German ships on the east 
coast of England, but they did little damage. A weak 
Engiish squadron was destroyed in a naval action in 
the Pacific off the coast of Chili; but the German ships 
that did the deed were completely defeated a little later 
by a British squadron off the Falkland Island. 

The only great naval action in the whole war was the 
Batile of Jutland, in May, 1916; and that was indeci- 
sive. lor the first and last time the whole German 
fleet ventyred out and was attacked by the British 
fleet under Admiral Jellico. There were heavy losses 
on both sides, ‘The German fleet managed to get back 
into safety behind its mine-fields ; but it never came out 
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again, until it steamed out to surrender to Great Britain 
after the war was over in 1918. 

But although there were few naval battles, there was 
throughout the war constant naval activity ; and England 
owed its victory in the end to its splendid navy. England 
depended on its ships for its food supplies and the 
transport of troops. The Germans made great efforts 
to starve England into submission by destroying its. 
shipping. The weapons they used were submarines 
and mines. By these means many British merchant, 
transport and passenger vessels were sunk. And not 
only were British ships attacked ; for the Germans sank 
at sight ships of neutral countries sailing to British 
ports. To save England from starvation, all food 
supplies had to be strictly rationed by Government. 
Moreover, adopting the policy of “frightfulness” the 
Germans sent fleets of zeppelins and aeroplanes to drop 
bombs on London and other English towns, thinking 
thereby to make the civilians to cry out for peace. 

However, the German policy failed. Many German 
submarines were destroyed by the British Navy, which 
held the seas; and the Allies stopped all over-seas trade 
with Germany, which was left to depend on what it could 
produce itself. But in the end the German policy 
brought another powerful enemy into the field. The 
United States of America were neutral upto 1917; but 
when German submarines began sinking American ships, 
America joined the Allies and declared war on Germany. 

During the long three years of trench warfare on the 
western front, England and France builtupand equipped 
vast armies. In 1914 England was able to send only 
150,000 men to France under Sir John French; but 


after three years it had put over six million men into the 


war. They came from all over the British Empire— 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South Africa‘and India, 


as well as from Great Britan itself, And at last America 
sent over two million troops to France early in 1918. 
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America came in when things were looking rather 
black for the cause of the Allies. Russia had fallen out 
of the fight ; Italy was invaded by the enemies ; France 
was overstrained and her material resources aimost 
exhausted ; and the great part of France and Belgium was 
still occupied by German armies. 

In the Spring of 1918, the Germans made their last 
great effort to win a crushing victory in France. They 
opened a great offensive on March 21, and pushed the 
allied armies back, recovering much of the ground which 
they bad lost since 1914, for the allied line was forced 
back to the Marne. It was at this point that the French 
and British armies were united under one supreme head, 
the ablest French General, Marshal Foch, being ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief of the allied forces, Gen- 
eral Haig, the British Commander, served loyally under 
him. Marshal Foch, by a free use of the American 
troops, stopped the German advance on April 26. 

But he was not content with this. He felt that the 
crisis had come, believing that Germans had advanced 
too far and were at the end of their resources. In July 
he began the counter-offensive, and, by rapid and un- 
expected blows all along the long line, forced the 
German armies back. The German fought doggedly 
to the last ; but decisive battles between July and October 
1918 overcame their power of resistance. 

At the same time the Allies were winning victories on 
other fronts. At the end of September the Bulgarians 
were forced to sue for peace, owing to the advance of 
the allied forces from Salonika; the Turks signed an 
armistice on October 30, after General Allenby’s conquest 
of Palestine. The Italians drove the Austrian troops 
out of Italy; and Austria signed an armistice on 
November 4, 

Germany now remained alone, all her allies having 
dropped out of the struggle ; and the German people 
were noW war-Weary, aS was shown by the revolution 
in the German fleet in the Kiel Canal. Realising that the 
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game was up, the Kaiser abdicated and fled to Holland, 
By November 10 the Germans were practically driven 
out of France, and, finding further resistance hopeless, 
they signed, on November 11, 1918, the Armistice 
dictated to them by Foch, and the Great War was over. 

According to the terms of the Armistice, British and 
French armies occupied German territory as far as the 
Rhine; and Germany surrendered their navy, sub- 
marines, guns, aeroplanes and prisoners. There were 
revolutions in both Germany and Austria, which drove 
away the Emperors who were the beginners of the 
disastrous war, 

Soon after, the representatives of the Allies met in con- 
ference at Versailles, near Paris, to settle the terms of 
peace; but their work was not ended until June, 1919, 
when the Germans signed the Treaty of Versailles. The 
chief points of the Treaty were: (1) Alsace and Lorraine 
(taken by Germany in 1870) were given back to France; 
(2) Germany lost all her colonies; (3) Germany was 
to pay heavy reparations for the cost of the war; (4) 
Poland and Czechoslovakia were recognised as new 
and independent states. Similar treaties were signed by 
Austria, Turkey and Bulgaria, some of whose territories 
were made into independent states. But what may 
prove to be the most important part of the treaty was the 
founding of the League of Nations, the aim of which is 
to do away with war by settling international disputes 
amicably. 

Mention should be made of a few of the Englishmen 
who rendered meritorious service in the Great War. 
Lord Haldane, whom Earl Haig called the greatest war- 
minister England had known, did his work before the 
war began ; for it was he who, as Secretary of State for 
War (1905-1912), prepared the splendidly efficient 
British army that joined the French line in 1914 under 
French. It was Mr. Asquith who, as Prime Minister 
in 1914, had to decide the tremendous question whether 
England should join in the war. Lord Kitchener was 


Ls 
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War Secretary for the first part of the war, and went down 
in the cruiser Hampshire off the Orkneys in 1915, He 
raised and organised some of the new British Armies 
that carried on the struggle. Lloyd George did splendid 
service as Minister of Munitions in organizing and speed- 
ing up the supply of guns and ammunitions, andas Prime 
Minister in inspiring the nation to win the war. And 
Ear! Haig, the British Commander-in-Chief in the latter 
part of the war, finally led the British armies to victory. 
Many more great men might be mentioned who “ did 
their bit’’; but the chief credit must be given to the 
nation itself, who bore the hardships of the struggle so 
bravely, and to the millions of “ unknown warriors”’ who 
fought, and many of whom died, for the cause, 

So ended the Great War. But the disturbances it 
caused have not even yet subsided. These brought pro- 
blems in ali nations even more difficult to solve than 
those of the war itself, 

In England, taxation was very heavy. Trade was in 
a bad way and manufactures inconfusion. Prices were 
high, and yet employers could not raise wages because 
trade was so bad, and hundreds of thousands could not 
findanyemployment. Theresult wasserious, Labour 
troubles and strikes, such as the coal-strike and the 
railway-strike in 1919-20, culminated in the General 
Strike of 1926, which was however defeated by the 
prompt action of the Government and the splendid 
co-operation of the people as a whole. 

As we have seen, the outbreak of the war in 1914 hung 
up the question of Home Rule. During the war, an 
extreme party called “Sinn Fein” (“ourselves alone” ) 
caused trouble and raised a rebellion in Dublin, in 1916, 
After the war, another Home Rule Bill was passed in 
1920, butitsatishiednobody, At last a treaty between the 
contendang parties was made at a peace conference in 
London, which made southern Ireland a self-governing 
Free State within the Empire, leaving Ulster and the 
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Northern countries of Ireland under the British Parlia- 
ment, 

India gave splendid help in men and money in the 
war, and, in recognition of her services, the Government 
of India Act was passed in 1919, giving her an instal- . 
ment of responsible self-government, 

When the war broke out in 1914, the Liberal party 
was in power, and Mr, Asquith (afterwards made Earl 
of Oxford ) was Prime Minister. In 1915, a Coalition 
Government was formed, which included men of all 
parties,—Liberal, Conservative, and Labour—under Mr. 
Asquith. In 1916 Mr. Lloyd George became Prime 
Minister, and the Coalition Government under him lasted 
until 1918, and was re-elected in 1918, In 1922 the 
party-system of government was restored ; for in that year 
the election returned the Conservatives to power with 
Mr. Bonar Lawas Premier. He died in 1923, and Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin took his place. In January, 1924, the 
Labour party came into power, with Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald as Premier ; but in November, 1924, they 
were defeated in the general election, and Mr, Baldwin 
and the Conservatives once again came in. 
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